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DISPOSSESSED. | 


AST week we directed attention to the extraordinary account 
given by Sit William Anson of certain pro eedings taken 
by the Berkshire County Council in putting the Small 
Holdings Act into operation. On the principle that it 
is best to hold jadgment im suspense until ali sides have 
|, we carelully refrained from pronouncing any opinion 
upon the proceedings. Since then, however, Mr. A. E. Strauss has 
appeared with what is presumably meant as a defence of the 
County Council. Mr. Strauss is a Member of Parliament for the 
Abingdon Division, and he claims to have followed this particular 


been hear 


matter with the closest attention, so that we are bound to acx ept 
his statement as an adequate summary of what can be said 
on the other side. We do not think that he has mide out 
his case; but it is impossible to comment on it without 
saying a word about the transparent candour and honesty with 
which he writes. There is no bitterness and, as far as we can 
see, no undue bias in his comment. That, at all events, takes 
away any hostile feeling that his remarks might have given rise 
to, yet his account ought to be studied with the greatest 
care by all who have part or lot in the agricultural interests 
of the country It is very difficult to understand how he 
blames Sir William Anson for arriving at an unfavourable 
conclusion. No otber was possible. Let us take his story 
point by point. It appears, then, that the land at Charney 
“was bought by the County Council at a public auction” 
without any element of compulsion entering into the transaction. 
So far, so good. No one can blame the local authorities for 
looking ahead and buying land in preparation for the demand 
that was aris y for small holdiags. Mr. Strauss goes on to 
say, however, that having come into possession the County 
Council were “natural.y desirous not to burden the ratepayers 
in any wavy and, there.ore, were wishitul to secure the best 
possible return tor their outlay.” It is a general statement to 
which we can attach no meanin: except that the County Council 
thought it would be more profitable to oust the farmers and 
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put in the small holders. Mr. Strauss seems to think that 
himself, because he goes on to remark that “if the 
Council had had some longer experience of the administration 
of the Act they would have been able to devise a plan whereby 
the inconvenience would have been reduced to a minimum.” 
Ile confesses that the farmers will be dispossessed, and surely 
this is a very grave admission on the part of one who belongs to 
a Party that has continuously cried out for fixity of tenure. 
If the County Council had acted with more tact, bis sugges- 
tion is that sufficient land might have been obtained without 
causing the dislocation of which so much complaint has been 
made. Lssentially this is a plea of guilty to one count of the 
indictment. 

Mr. Strauss goes on to deal with the case of the 
cottagers Ile confesses that they will have to leave, but 
expresses a pious hope that they may “be able to find 
accommodation provided the County Council will extend the 
time of the notice that has been given.” Dispossession of the 
farmers, eviction of the labourers, these are two points. 
Mr. Strauss stumbles yet more badly when he attempts to 
attenuate the gravity of the situation. He speaks of the acute- 
ness of the question of housing accommodation in North 
Berkshire and says: “ The real difficulty is the inability of the 
labourers to pay a fair rent for cottages.” Many of them we under- 
stand are very old, and some are qualified to claim old age 
pensions, so tuat it is tolerably certain that when turned out of the 
village of Charney they will not be more, but less, able to pay 
a fair rent for their cottages. Mr. Strauss finds that, after all, it 
was the landlord who was to blame. He was, and mark the 
vigour of the denunciation, * an iitelligent”’ landlord, and the 
crime with which he is charged is that he “has not been asking 
the full economic rent.” Mr. Strauss ought really to have 
named this monster in human shape who, in times like these, 
has had the ill-grace to be “ indulgent” and not charge “the full 
economic rent.” How is a strictly economic County Council 
to deal with cottagers who have been spoiled in this way? 
Mr. Strauss says that the latter “are naturally experiencing 
difficulty in finding other accommodation at such a very low rent 
as they have hitherto been paying.” It is very natural indeed 
and we absolutely agree with Mr. Strauss—that these frail 
old people should not find it easy either to pay an economic 
rent or find cottages such as were provided for them by an 
indulgent landlord. However, he summons philosophy to be 
his comfort. “A great movement, such) as the Small Holdings 
inovement,” cannot come into operation without “at the start 
creating some unsettlement.” Even this reflection dees not 
allay all his qualms of conscience, and he plaintively asserts 
that “it certainly was not the intention of Parliament that 
the Act should be so administered as to deprive a firmer 
wholly of his farm, and a more sympathetic handling of the 
problem of this case would have obviated what inconvenience has 
already risen.” 

Ihe friends of Mr. Strauss will not, we imagine, 
consider this to be a very briiliant defence. It leaves the 
impartial reader, at any rate, under the impression that Sir 
Wiiliam Anson was more than justified in the strictures which 
he passed upon the County Councii, if Mr. Strauss interprets 
the local authorities aright, the latter state of the rural 
householders promises to become ‘worse than the former. 
lor what do his admissions mean? If anything, they signify 
that the County Council, at any rate, bas no intention of laying 
itself open to a charge of being “indulgent,” and if they put up 
houses they will not be so weak and silly as to charge less 
than an “economic rent.”” And what is an “ economic rent” 
No one for a moment would assert that it could be less than 
a 5 per cent. return on the capital employed. If the County 
Council of North Berkshire are able to put up cottages for small 
holders for a sum of less than £200 each, they will show them- 
selves more ingenious than any landlord; but that would mean 
a rent of £20 a year, or, roughly speaking, 7s. 6d. a week ; 
and the Berkshire labourer, up to now, has been accustomed 
to get his cottage for about 1s. 6d. When the local body have 
exercised the functi .n of a landlord for a sufficient time to yield 
them the necessary experience, thev will probably talk in a 
different manner about indulgence and economic rents. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Her Grace the 
Duchess of Leeds with her eldest son, the Marquess of 
Carmarthen. The Duchess of Leeds is a daughter of the 
second Earl of Durham, and her marriage to the Duke ol 
Leeds took place in 1884. 


*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograbh 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrrs Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if tney would forward tne corrzsdondence at once to fui, 
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MORE dramatic incident has not been recorded in 
the history of exploration than the arrival of 
Commander Peary’s telegram: “ Pole reached, 
Roosevelt safe.” The history of Commander 
Peary and his long record of previous attempts 

to reach the North Pole render it impossible for one single 
instant to doubt that if he sent the telegram it must be true; 
but at the moment of its arrival the world was canvassing the 
claims of Dr. Cook to have made a similar discovery. On the 
whole, there has been a great reluctance to judge Dr. Cook’s 
performance prematurely. It is true that he has arrived 
without memoranda or any proof whatever that he achieved the 
object of so many adventurers’ ambitions; but, on the other 
hand, he is entitled to be believed until contradictory evidence 
is forthcoming. Commander Peary will either confirm Dr. 
Cook’s account or demolish it. By a curious coincidence, the 
two American explorers appear to have been at the North Pole 
within three months of each other, and their experiences should 
have been practically identical. There is nothing to do now, how- 
ever, but to wait for the fuller account which Commander Peary 
has promised us, and to compare it with the book in which 
Dr. Cook enshrines the history of his journey. 






In season and out of season, Lord Roberts carries on his 
propagandum. The last occasion which has given him a text 
on which to dilate is the production of a new play, called 
“A Nation in Arms,” that in character seems not unlike 
“An Englishman's Home,” which on_ its first appearance 
attracted so much attention. The idea that the play tries to 
emphasise is that under the Territorial system the men do not 
receive sufficient training. Lord Roberts contributes an intro- 
duction, in which he insists that the question of defence stands 
above and beyond all party controversy, that these islands 
should be rendered absolutely sale from invasion, and the Regular 
Army and Navy be set free to dotheir proper work. “ I cannot,” 
he says, “believe that my country wouid refuse to accept the 
moderate measure of personal military training in defence of hearth 
and home which the National Service League is putting forward, if 
once they have before them a clear statement of the reasons 
which make such a re‘orm just, necessary and advantageous.” 
The remarks made by Lord Roberts will, we hope, be taken to 
heart by everyone who goes to see the play. It is only by 
general consent and united action that England can hope to 
attain a position which would render her secure and immune from 
attack. 


On Monday afternoon, Mr. John Burns, who modestly 
disclaimed being an Orientalist, gave the House of Commons 
a little lecture on natural history, his subject being the Chinese 
pig, which, in the shape of bacon, is now being imported into this 
country. It appears that this animal is not the scavenger pig 
which lives on the offal of the streets; the British Consul 
certifies that it is fed on rice and specially prepared for the 
ritish market. Mr. John Burns admitted his inability to devise 
any means whereby the consumer could know whether he were 
buying Chinese pig or any other variety on the market. No 
doubt the dearness of bacon at the present time has stimulated 
the speculative instincts of the Chinese, but it would be most 
interesting to know whether the bacon they send us is comparable 
to that to which we are accustomed. 


An important step towards combating the increase of infant 
mortality has been made by the Local Government Board. On 
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Monday it issued an Order dealing with the appointment, duties 
and salary of Health Visitors. A Health Visitor is described as 
a woman ‘who has a competent knowledge and experience of 
the theory and practice of nurture, of the care and management 
of young children, of attendance on women in and immediately 
alter childbirth, and of nursing attendance in case of sickness o1 
other bodily or mental infirmity.” Her duties are intimately 
connected with the Notification of Births Act, 1907, and it m r 
be hoped that this new surveillance will have the effect of pre- 
venting that ill-treatment and neglect of children which at present 
are nothing short of ascandal. It is recommended that the salary 
of the health officer should not be less than £100 per annum, 
and an appointment can only be made after a vax ancy has been 
adequately advertised. 
THE PASSING BELL AT ROSS. 
The passing bell rings out this afternoon 
O’er fields of billowing wheat 
And saddens all the summer's boon 
Of blue and fruitful heat 
Because one mortal dies 
Hark what a clang knolls out to earth and skies 
The toll’s moan: Lost! 
As though one sob would al! of woe exhaust: 
/ost! 
Until a milder note, 
Though desolate 
Peels round and soft as who should muriaiur: Wait! 
Then clangs again from that despairing throat: 
Lost! 
Wait! 
Lost! 


A world of sorrow sounds in either word: 
dost! 
Wait! 
Grief hath not spared me, yet in all my grief 
I never found a third 
To bring sad hearts relief 
Wait! 
Lost! 
The toll’s harsh awe jars into life the ghost 
Of mine old self, ere ashen age 
Had shrunk me to a sage 
Wait! 
Lost! 
Then bodes of some electric afterstate 
With dreams and auras fringed and intercrossed 
And secret waves uniting Near and Fat 


Wait! 
/ ost! 
And tides of Life that sweep from star 4o stat 
Lost! 
Wait! 
Lost a 


Wal! 
MARY DUCLAUX. 

Last week there was published in our pages an article dealing 
with poisonous berries, and the warning it contained received 
very striking confirmation on the very day of issue. 7 ite 
Times and other morning papers contained a report of two 
boys, named George Watts and Cecil Percy Greenwood, 
who had died at the Watts Naval School, Eltham, from 
eating poisonous berries plucked near the school. <A third boy 
was lying in a precarious condition owing to the same cause. 
No doubt it would be easy to obtain a formidable list of similar 
cases by carefully scanning the columns of the provincial 
papers. They show how necessary it is for the guardians of 
children to give them some instruction on this matter. The 
berries of the hedgerow at this season of the year look extremely 
tempting, and some, like the blackberry, are delicious to eat. 
The infantile mind, however, does not discriminate very quickly 
between the different sorts, and without being told it does not 
readily distinguish that some are wholesome and some not. 
Consequently, the fruit of the nightshades is not infrequently 
eaten, to the injury and peril of the children. 


The easiest and perhaps the most satisfactory precaution 
to take against accidents of this kind is to tell the children not 
to eat any wild fruit whatever; but, unfortunately, commands 
of this kind are not always obeyed, and when it has _ been 
discovered that one fruit is innocuous, the boy or girl would 
be scarcely human that aid not try the experiment on others, 
Moreover, there are degrees in regard even to poison. Some 
berries will only produce a little sickness or vomiting, while 
others will scarcely have any perceptible effect. We have 
known children eat quantities of black elderberries, mountain 
ash and yew berries wiihout receiving any apparent injury, 
although medical experts declare them to be injurious. The truth 
is, that there is only one wild English berry the poison of which 
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is extremely virulent and frequently fatal, and that is the deadiy 


nightshade Where it grows tt is always worth the trouble 
and expense of organising an expedition for the purpose of 


uprooting it and clearing it out of the neighbourhood altogether. 


Under the heading * Strange Occurrence at Barn Ness Light 


yise”’ we get from a local paper a vivid account of natural 
history in the night rhe wind, we are told, was blowing from 
th uith-east. Large flocks of terns were flying round the 


lighthouse and thousands of gulls were in the neighbourhood. 
\t the same time, the lamps were found to be coated with flies, 
butterflies and other insects. Here comes the interesting point 
\s the keeper was removing the flies, he picked up a tern on 
the lantern platform, and on examination found that it had a 
white metal ring attached to its left ley. This was marked 
with the number 516, and is described as being similar to the 
rings sometimes placed on the legs of pigeons. We are afraid 
that the bare number will not offer sufficient evidence for the 
identification of the bird, which was probably ringed during the 
breeding season, but perhaps the publicity now given will lead 
to the discovery of its identity. s our “* Correspondence” columns 
how, our readers are already beginning to collect the rings 
placed on the legs of d flerent birds by expert naturalists who 
acted on behalf of Counrry Lire. 


Manchester as a city is a fierce foe to black smoke, and 
recently many prosecutions have been undertaken against those 
who produce it. One of the defendants raised a question not 
easy to answer: “How do you detine black smoke ?” The 
inspector gave the rough-and-ready answer tuat it was smoke so 
black that you could not see light through it. Asa matter of fact, 
we have no experience of smoke so dense that under all conditions 
of the sky it is impossible for the light to shine through it. 
The definition, we are afraid, must be left to the common 
sense of those who have to decide each case as it is brought 
forward. Something is to be said for the firm, who claim 
to have used no fewer thin thirty different smoke-abating 
systems on their boilers, appirently without success, as 
they have been convicted thirty-seven times. Most reasonable 
people will consider, however, thiut the law is somewhat too 
strict. It is impossible to avoid emitting a certain amount 
of black smoke during the process of lighting up. Legally, 
however, the time 1s limited to two minutes, and there seems 
to be some reasor for the contention that it ought to be 
extended to four or even six minutes. The answer of the 
inspector to that was that there were a great m my chimneys in 
Manchester, and if they each contributed for even only two 
minutes black smoke, the accumulation would be very unpleasant. 
But that was taking i case very unlikely to occur. People do not 
light their fires or set their chimneys going at the same moment, 
and a little extension of time would make the law more reasonable, 
and therefore more likely to be obeyed. 

Ine establishment of a hotel in London where tipping will 
not be allowed has been deseribed as a new experiment, but we 
seem to have heard of such things betore. liiteen years or so 
ago one of the great railway companies decreed that there was 
to be no more tipping ol porters by their passengers ; but 
those who travel on that line to-day find that the railway 
servants are as disappointed if they do not get a gratuity as 
they would be anywhere else. At the same time, there is no 
disputing the fact that hotel tipping is a great and troublesome 
evil, especially to anyone who likes to understand exactly what 
his expenses are. Payments of this kind are’ usually unsatis- 
factory, as the recipient never appears to be satished and the 
civer is seldom quite sure that he has done the right thing. 
On the Continent the state of affairs is even worse than here, 
and it is almost amusing to watch the crowd of chamber-maids, 
waiters, boots and other domestics who assemble in the hall 
to collect their vails at the departure of a guest. It certainly 
would be much more satisfactory all round if hotel servants 
were paid at a rate that made them inclependent of the casual 
tip, and if visitors could rely on finding ail their expenses on 
the bill. 

It is always interesting to note how the astonishing discovery 
Wireless 
telegraphy only a few years ago was a miracle undreamt of. 
lo-day there is an announcement in the papers, of a most 
business-like character, that an agreement is drawn up for 
the transference of six working shore stations in the United 
Kingdom from the Marconi Wireless Telegraphy Company to 
the Post Office. They are situated respectively at Liverpool, 
The Lizard, Crook Harbour, Rosslare, Caistor and Niton. At 
the same time, the Post Office will take over the North Foreland 
station, which until now has been under the joint control of the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraphy Company and Lloyd's, and it is 
rumoured that it will reopen the stations at Withernsea and 
Holyhead. The main use of these shore stations is for 
communication with passing vessels, but messages will also be 


of one day becomes the comm place of another, 
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transmitted from the muinland to islands in the waters of the 
United Kingdom under an agreement lasting for fourteen years. 
hus the advantages of wireless telegraphy are finally and 
completely placed in the hands of the public. 





Much sympathy will be felt with the object of the Ear 
Marking A-sociation, of which Mr. Freeman Thomas is president 
and Mr. Phillpotts Williams honorary secretary. Its object is 
very simple. At present a horse or mare which is awarded 
a Government premium receives a certificate, which makes it all 
the more desirable to buyers who live abroad, and consequently it 
stands a very good chance of leaving the country. The purpose 
of the association is to federate a hundred local horse shows 
every year and ear-mark a certain number of horses for the 
purpose of keeping them in the country. To encourage farmers 
to take up the scheme, premiums of from £5 to £20 should be 
offered per horse. A Bill is now being prepared for Parliament 
under the support of Mr. Soares, Mr. Freeman Thomas and 
Lord Valentia, that would have the effect of preventing all ear- 
marked horses from leaving the country. The idea of the 
association is that, in order to provide for the contingency of 
war, there should be a reserve of horses in the country sufficient 
for national defence. It is a scheme for subsidising the horses 
of the country, so that those ear-marked and retained will be 
available in time of war. 





LATE SUMMER. 

Though summer long delaveth 

Her blue and golden boon, 

Yet now at length she staveth 

Hler wings above the noon, 

She sets the waters dreaming 

To nurmurous leafy tones, 

The weeded waters gleamiug 

Above the stepping-stones. 

Where fern and ivied willow 

Lean o’er the seaward brook, 

I real a volume mellow 

A posts fairy book; 

The seaward brook is narrow, 

The hazel spans its pride 

And like a painted arrow 

The king-bird keeps the tide. 

Pair day of consolation 

lor days of broken trust, 

Fair haunt of re-creation 

From ways of drifling dust; 

No word of all the toiling, 

No word of all the wrong,-— 

lor this so sweet assoiling 

A brief thanksgiving song. 

JOHN DRINKWATER. 
Two of the resolutions adopted by the Zoological Section of 

the British Association at Winnipeg have, besides their Imperial 
interest, a special claim on our attention here. These are the 
re solutions emphasising the necessity that the Dominion Govern- 
ment, which has already done much for the salmon-tishing 
industry by its establishment of a matine biological laboratory 
on the Pacific, should take yet further steps in the direction ot 
investigation of the life history of the salmon and the best means 
of keeping up the stock. It is a question which may be of 
wreater importance in Canada than itis with us; but even here it 
has sufficient interest to attract our attention to what is done there. 
Of course, the salmon of the Pacific rivers is not identical with 
ours, but is so nearly allied that practical ligit on the life history 
of the one must certainly help to illuminate that of the other. 
The second resolution to which we refer dealt with the incursion 
of the rat, which seems to be coming as to virgin ground to the 
wheattields of Western Canada. 


Experience seems to be showing that the fears expressed by 
Mr. Willis- Bund, and other good judges of the matter, about the 
probable effect on the salmon-fishing in the Wye of the establish- 
ment of the reservoir for the supply of Birmingham at Rhayader 
were fully justified. The last season has been a poor one for 
the Wye angler and the fish have been suffering from a lack of 
water for running up. Seeing what the rainfall has been, this 
is rather surprising, but it is quite intelligible when the circum- 
stances of the case are considered. The authorities in charge 
of the waterworks are under contract to restore to the river a 
measure of water roughly supposed to be equivalent to that 
which they take from it. This they are supposed to be able to 
doby virtue of their storage capacity. but whereas they supply 
the river gradually, the effect is that though the water may be 
fairly kept up toa medium height, sucl an occurrence as a spate 
hardly ever happens, or can happen till the reservoir is filled, and 
in the result a sufficient flood to allow the fish to ascend freely 
is virtually never experienced. 
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HARVEST. 





THE HAPPY 


EPTEMBER very seldom shows a state of things on 
the cornfields such as can be witnessed this year. 
ven in the Southern part of England the harvest 
continues in progress, though Michaelmas be looming 
in sight. \What one saw when going through the country 

in the early days of the month was harvest in full swing. 
Those were fortunate who were able to take advantage 


of the brief glimpses of sunshine and dry weather 
to house their crops. In many cases the cereals still are 


standing, or rather lying. It is characteristic of the very wet 
season that the stalks have less strength than usual, and are, 
therefore, easily beaten dowa by the wind and rain, with 
little power of 
recovery left 
them. So long did 
they lie, in fact, 
that in many 
cases the weeds 
have grown up 
through the corn 
and produced a 
matted tangle 
which no mechani- 
cal reaper could 
deal with. in con- 
seque' ce, _ there- 
fore, the country- 
side has had to be 
scoured for har- 
vesters; casual 
labourers, men, 
village women 
and even children, 
have been hastily 
engaged, so that 
it has been very 
common to seée 
bands of shear- 
ers at work, 
exactly as they 
might have been 
seen sixty years 
ago. Many were 





SOMETHING 


AUTUMN FIELDS. 


hoping that September would bring some settled weather, and 
occasionally it has appeared as though blue skies and wind 
were to predominate, but the hope has proved illusory. Clouds 
have quickly drifted across the sky and torrents of rain fallen 
upon the ‘ kindly fruits of the earth.” Harvest, therefore, has 
proved, and is proving, a tedious, difficult and costly business, 
and, unfortunately, the financial outlook is darkened at the 
same time. Before the corn was practically ripe it looked 
better than we had reason to expect, as the wet had 
produced an enormous growth of straw. If by any chance 
there had come a good period of sunshine it is possible that 
the ears would have filled well; but from the reports of those 
who have threshed 
a portion of thei 
in-gathering it 
seems to be now 
practically certain 
that the harvest 
will be light in 
grain. With the 
prool ot this 
comes the intel- 
ligence of a 
serious drop in 
prices. ft course, 
something of 
the kind had 
been expec ted and 
was discounted 
beforehand. 
During the late 
spring and early 
summer, when 
exceptionally 
high prices for 
wheat prevailed, 
the English 
farmer was. only 
a looker - on at 
the game, and 
to some extent 
perhaps a_ sul- 


WRONG / ferer. He had no 
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now and Christmas. In 1908 the best price was obtained 
in January. \ consideration which must weigh con- 
siderably with producers is the falling off in the prices 
of hay and _ straw. rhe long -talked-of effect which the 
extended use of motor-cars is producing has now becom 


perfectly visible. In the volume of statistics for 1g08 there is 
a new table which sheds an interesting light upon this side of 


the problem. This is a list of the contract prices of hay 
and straw at Colney Hatch and Hanwell Asylums in the 
years from 1593 to 19035; 1593 and 1594 were times of 
great scarcity, and accordingly we find extraordinarily high 
prices ruling—168s. per load for sweet meadow hay, and 


159s. for clover. But in 1895 prices were resuming their normal, 
and we find that for several years following the prices range 
between 7os. and 8os. per load. Last year and the year before 
we find that had fallen very considerably. They 
ranged from 57s. to 60s. It is the same with straw. Sweet, 
oat straw, that the farmer might expect to bring in, 
at a reasonable computation, 32s. thirteen years ago, he is now 
glad to part with for or at the 273. In a 
year like the present, when straw is extremely abundant, 
this becomes a very serious consideration, and there 
seem to be no 
getting out of the 
fact that in future 
years the value of 
fodder will 
tinue to diminish. 
One sees the law 
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enough in practice, 
especially in the 
neighbourhood of 
London. ‘There 
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who made their 
livelihood by pur- 
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other foodstuffs 
for the purpose ol 
converting them 
into fodder for the 
bus and tramway 
horses of London. 
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. — 
| MISCHANCE AND 
BY 
JOHN BARNETT. 
— 
T all began with a girl a mere ordinary person, filled with 
and a dog and a garden. horrid panic. And all in a moment 
Oh yes, and there was a that dog forgot its plumpness and its 
young man. But he was quite shortness of breath, and became an 
ordinary. Now not one of the ardent sportsman. And then began a 
first three, I have his word for it, was in the least ordinary. chase that was quite awe-inspiring to behold. Neither hunter nor 
He was wandering rather moodily about the garden when things hunted was especially speedy; but both were in deadly earnest and 
f began to happen. He had been disappointed by a friend, who both made a great deal of shrill din. The turkey-cock burst its 
had failed to meet him at the hotel, and he was beginning to be way clean through a large rose bush, made quite good time 
very weary of loneliness. Even the garden failed to cheer him, across a wide bed of cabbages and then, with the clamorous dog 
although in its own way it was rather wonderful. It climbed at its very heels, sprang wildly upen a row of cucumber frames 
f behind the hotel quite unconcernedly up the sheer, steep flank of and dashed across them. And then—oh! it was hideous to 











one of the long line of rolling hills. First came the garden 
proper, crammed with roses and old-fashioned, sweet-scented 
Howers and vegetables. Then, perched upon a_ precarious 
plateau, came the wire-enclosed tennis court, always sorely in 
need of a heavy roller. After and above that —the wilderness. 
Such a glorious, enticing, insidious wilderness! It had a way 
of luring you into its midst, and then of depriving you of all 
sense of time and duty. People have even been known to forget 
the hour of dinner in tl.at wilderness! It had so many delightful 
things to show you as you wandered. To begin with, as you 
entered, the keen salt air was suddenly rich and wondrously sweet 
with the fragrance o: the honeysuckle that twined and clustered 
everywhere. Andthrough the centre of the wilderness there flashed 
and sparkled a brown leaping burn. Its cool tinkling splash was 
always in your ears. And one after the other, without the least 
order or method, you would come upon ferns and rhododendrons 
ard small Christmas trees and rushes and forget-me-nots and shy 
primrose roots and dwarf oak trees and blackberry bushes and 
wild roses delicate as a baby’s hands and tame roses that had 
been suffered to run wild. And solemn hens were strolling about 
through it all, and you kept coming upon tufts of royally purple 
heather, and there were very many other careless and charming 
things. . . . But perhaps this is enough to show you that it 
was not in the least an ordinary sort of garden. It was ever so 
much nicer than that. 

And yet the Young Man was bored by it all. He had left 
the wilderness and had come down among the roses and the 
vegetables, when quite suddenly he ceased to be bored. A girl 
and a dog were walking up one of the steep gravel paths. 

I said at the beginning that the girl was not ordinary, 
although the Young Man was. Well, perhaps she was not; 
perhaps she was really almost as miraculous as she seemed to 
him. I have an open mind upon the subject. I will only say that 
she was tall and slim, that there was demure humour in her dark 
eyes and in the delicate curves of her mouth, and that her hair 
was red-bronze in the flickering, fitful sunlight. You should 
be grateful for my restraint and moderation. Now if the 
Young Man were writing about her-—! Concerning the dog 
I have no doubts at all. He was not in the least ordinary. 
He was very small and very black and very curly, and he 
had bright black eyes and a tail that stuck up over his back in 
a fashion destructive to his natural dignity. His breath was so 
scanty that he panted as he paced sedately up the path. A 
careless observer would have thought him a pampered, useless 
creature, with no single attribute of the primitive, natural dog. 
But the careless observer would have been wrong. He would 
have been forced to alter his opinion a moment later, as, heralded 
by a stately clucking, a turkey-cock appeared upon the path full 
in the view of that small dog. 

It was a large turkey-cock, filled, even to bursting-point, 
with pride and self-importance. It seemed to sneer as it walked. 
It knew thai it was trespassing and it did not mind a bit. But 
but it flung pride and self-importance and dignity to the winds 
with frightful haste as that small dog, after standing at gaze for 
one brief second, apparently in joyful astonishment, sprang into 
the air with a hilarious yell and hurled itself upon its prey! All 
ina moment that turkey-cock fell from the heights and became 





observe how the glass positively bent beneath the great 
creature’s massive bulk, and to reflect upon the crash that 
seemed bound to come at any moment! but it was at this 
painful crisis that the Young Man acted with decision. 
He bounded forward and with great deftness clutched at 
that small, black, flying, yelping dog. Chance willed that 
his fingers closed about its stiff bushy tail. Next moment 
the owner of the tail, horribly vexed and affronted by such 
a liberty from a total stranger, was securely in his arms. 
But the turkey-cock, although its pursuer was a_ prisoner, 
never ceased for a moment from its headlong flight. Quite 
obviously it was bent upon getting well away from the 
immediate neighbourhood. And it recked not of the damage 
that it did. Roses and vegetables flew like hail before its 
path, but only a high stone wall sufficed to check its hurtling, 
craven rush. ‘There at the base it poised and gathered itself 
for a flying leap, and thrice did its coward heart recoil from 
the spring. You could see it hesitate as its nerves failed. 
Then it rose fluttering at last, gained the coping in triumph, 
and vanished from sight with one final, indignant, protesting 
gobble. 

Then the Young Man carried the dog to its mistress, who 
had watched the chase with small vain cries of expostulation and 
unwilling laughter. 

“It is lucky the glass did not break,” he said as he removed 
his cap. 

‘The owner of the dog thanked him, and proceeded to chastise 
her property with a small, inadequate blue parasol. “ It was 
very horrid of you, Charles!” she said, severely, but Charles did 
not seem to take her words or her punishment seriously to heart. 
He abased himself before her in a perfunctory but adorable 
fashion, and all the while his eyes were upon the stone wall 
behind which, no doubt, that lily-hearted turkey crouched in the 
exhausted reaction of cold tear. ‘Then his mistress inclined her 
head with another word of thanks, and the two passed on towards 
the wilderness. The Young Man gazed after them with dis- 
consolate eyes. The world was lonely again, even more lonely 
than it had been before. He would have given very much to 
accompany them to the wilderness, but he did not see his way 


to the suggestion. These accursed, hampering conventions! 
He turned at last and looked down quite mechanically 
upon the dancing water of the firth. His eyes were entirely 


unconscious of the loveliness that was about him. Behind him 
rose the gaunt, green hills in stately, patient ranks, below him 
glittered and gloomed and smiled and scowled the Kyles of Bute, 
and beyond them rose, again, the rampart of hummocky hills that 
fringe the island. It was such a day as Scotland sometimes 
vouchsafes in the summer when in a mood of unusual gracious 
ness. A day of swift showers, of tremulous sunshine, of keen 
wind. ‘The water was every shade and tint from black to blue, 
and where the sun slanted its waves were a pale liquid gold. 
The hills brooded always, but their colours were never for long 
the same. For a while their distant peaks would be deepest 
violet, and then all in a momenta cloak of grey, delicate mist 
would wrap itself about them. Sometimes they were mysterious, 
sometimes they were threatening, sometimes, when the sun 
glinted full upon them, they grinned as broadly as a bumpkin 
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meeting his sweetheart. . . It appears profane that that 
Young Man should have had no eyes for them. 

but he had none There was only one thought in his 
mind—the determinition that he must see more, much more, of 
this—this wonderful girlh . . . But for long enough his 
resolution appeared to be entirely futile. She was stopping at 


the same hotel, it is true, but she appeared to have countless 
friends and relatives always around her, and—and for the first 
tume in his life the Young Man was conscious of a_ horrid, 
crippling shyness. She would nod to him gravely, when 
they chanced to meet, in recognition of his trifling service, but 
beyond that point their acquaintance made no progress. It was 
heart-breaking, it was torturing, it was horribly tantalising; it 
was almost enou,h to make a hardened cynic of that Young 
Man! 

rom the very first he had pinned his faith in a vague way 
to the dog, and one afternoon it really seemed that Charles had 
justified his confidence. The Girl, with others of her sex and age, 
was upon the littl boating-slip encouraging a motley collection 
of dogs to adventure into the water after sticks. The Young 
Van was watching the cheery group from the smoking-room 
window with moody longing. I 
even of tobacco. 


He was sick of his own society, sick 
And then there came to his ears shrill 
Something that 
yelped feebly, something small and black and curly, was struggling 
in the water, was drifting further and further from the shore. , 
In a moment the Young Man, with an inarticulate prayer of 


and sudden cries of consternation and alarm. 


yratitude upon his lips, was in the open air, was flying bare 
headed to the slip. The girls turned to him with appeals tor aid 

no other man was near, no boat was at hand. I ask you, had 
the Young Man any choice of action? For the credit of his sex 
l answer firmly, No! He put his hands together and vext instant 
he was spluttering in the chilly water. The distance was short and 
He gripped the small curly struggling 
body and turned back towards the slip. Surely, surely after 
this she would admit him to her friendship? And then he gave 
a gasp that admitted quite a distressing quantity of salt water. 


he was a fair swimmer. 


lwo figures stood out of the little crowd upon the slip that 
cheered him on. One was the Girl—that was all right, that was 
ideal! But the other—it was small and dark and curly and it 
frolicked about its mistress’s feet! The Young Man, sick at 
eart, almost let his burden sink as he realised that it was not 
Charles whom he had saved. 

He reached land and he handed that other wretched dog to 
its grateful mistress, but he did not stay to hear her thanks. They 
were justified in thinking that he did not wish to be friends with 
them. Ile was acutely conscious now that he must present a 
ludicrous figure, with his dripping clothes and his plaistered hair. 
And it bad all been in vain! It was not her dog! As he hurried 
away he was able to spare regret lor a new flannel suit entirely 
ruined, and to reflect upon the abominable misleading similarity 


that exists between one small black curly dog and another ! 


Especially when they are in the water ! 

lt was quite soon alter this that the Young Man made a 
plan, a regrettably wicked plan. Since providence declined for 
ome ioscrutable reason to assist bim, he himself would play 
providence. 1 do not attempt to defend the Young Man, I only 
represent to you that he was sorely tried and tempted. Never- 
theless, you and I, under similar circumstances, would have clung 
to rectitude, would not 


ave yielded to temptation. I am quite 
sure of that. But this is what the Young Man in his 
frowardness planned, 

It was the habit of the Girl and her friends to go out in a 
hired motor-boat upon the firth after dinner. The Young Man 
with gnashing teeth had no doubt that those cruises through the 
unending summer twilight were sufficiently pleasant. He pro- 
posed to join the party upon a certain evening in a dramatic 
fashion. He had had his eye upon the bireling who ran the 
engine of the boat, and he was convinced that he was to be 
bought with pieces of silver. It had struck him that upon the 
evening in question the motor might break down. 

You perceive the fiendish cunning of the plot? All is going 
well, the boat is gliding smoothly and swiftly forward, when 
suddenly there comes jarring disaster and dismay. The engine 
has failed, to repair it is beyond the skill of the professional in 
charge. What is to be done? Are they to pass the night upon 
the water lar from home? Not so! Just as despair has fallen 
upon every heart the creak of oars is heard, and towards them, 
out of the shadows, over the gently heaving sea, there steals a 
rowing-boat. Itcontains a single, manly stranger, who modestly 
proflers his services in answer to their appeals. It seems that 
he has skill with motor engines (the Young Man during the last 
wer. had embarked feverishly upon an elementary study of their 
mcst perplexing ways), and he succeeds where the professional 
has failed. Soon once again the motor-boat is gliding swiftly 
forward, and the manly stranger is receiving with a pleasant 
diffidence the praises and congratulations of the party in general, 
and of One tn particular. ns 

That was the plan. I havea certain reluctant admiration 
for its simplicity. It might even have succeeded triumphantly, 
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had the fatal evening been fine, and had not the hireling engineer 
taken such excessive precautions against a possible attack of 
rheumatism. But | anticipate. 

The schemes of the wicked appeared at first to prosper. 
The Young Man watched the motor-boat depart with its gay 
load. He knew that the engineer in charge was his creature, 
his obedient tool, that he had been bought for a really 
astonishingly low figure. The day had been fairly fine, but the 
skies were overcast when, some while later, the Young Man put 
forth in his rowing-boat. His tool had covenanted that the 
breakdown should take place beyond the point two miles away. 
The Young Man had calculated the time toa nicety. It would 
be well to allow dismay to sink into the hearts of the castaways 
before the appearance of their rescuer. When he had rowed 
for half a mile or so he was compelled to don his mackintosh. 
The hills were shrouded in clinging mist and it had begun to rain 
in grim earnest. ‘The Young Man reflected that his arrival would 
be the more welcome. | here was less chance of other rescuers 
upon such a night. But it gave him a pang to think of the Girl 
getting wet, possibly even contracting a cold in her head. He 
could only pray that she had not been silly enough to venture out 
without her waterproof. But then he remembered with relief 
that this was not her first visit to Scotland. Its curious climate 
would have no surprises for her. 

The party in the motor-boat certainly welcomed the approach 

of the Young Man. The breakdown had seemed a glorious joke 
at first, but the rain was just beginning to insinuate itself 
uncomfortably down their necks aid their spirits were flagging 
slightly. Besides, the engineer was behaving so oddly. 
This fact the Young Man also noticed directly his services had 
been joyfully accepted and he had climbed on board. The head 
of a black bottle protruded from the engineer's pocket, he 
exuded an unfragrant odour of whisky; the man_ was, 
undoubtedly, intoxicated. For the first time, as he bent 
anxiously above the engine, the Young Man began to question if 
he had not acted ill. 

In another minute he was sure of it. The engineer had 
unquestionably exceeded his instructions. Certainly he had 
accomplished a breakdown ; but as certainly he had put it beyond 
the power of the Young Man or anyone else to repair the damage 
upon the spot. The sparking plug, a terminal wire and the 
exhaust valve had all been broken with wanton violence. <A 
question to the engineer, who was sitting with his head almost 
between his knees, received an answer totally irrelevant to the 
point at issue; but a hurried search revealed the appalling fact 
that no spare stock of fittings had been brought. The Young 
Man lifted his head and looked upon his trusting victims with 
miserable and guilty eyes. 


He had cause for shame. The weather had settled down 
into a night of such rain as is, mercifully, seldom encountered 
save in Scotland. The wind had risen and the boat was rolling 


cheerlessly. The Young Man met the Girl's bright eyes under 
her drenched hair and hat, and he hated himself very heartily for 
the mischief that he had wrought. She might get something even 
worse than a cold in her head, her sacred head! 

* |—I am afraid that | cannot do much for the engine,” he 
began. And then, as his listeners expressed their disappoint- 
ment, he turned desperately upon the engineer. 

“Wake up, you idiot, and do something!” he commanded, 
fiercely. ‘ Where are the spare fittings ?’ 

The engineer raised his dish-velled head from between 
his knees. He fixed upon the Young Man lack-lustre and 
accusing eyes, and he spoke with the terrible solemnity of 
partial intoxication. 

“]T hae brought na fittings,” he stated. “ Eh, mon, but we 
are a wicked pair, youand I! But ye know weel who is the 
wickeder! It was you who tempted me trom the straight path. 
It was a breakdown that ye paid me to accomplish, and | hae 
accomplished a breakdown for ye, and now ye are no content! 
Eh, but it is an ungrateful and evil worrld! ” 

And the engineer covered his face with his huge, dingy 
hands and wept with the simple abandon of a child. 

I ask you to pity the Young Man. It would perhaps be 
difficult to imagine a more painful situation. For the words of 
the engineer had been heard and understood by the whole party 
of his victims. They were stupefied with amazement for a 
moment, and then they broke into a confused babel of 
recrimination,. 

*“ You paid him to have a breakdown?” “ What do you 
mean by it?” “The man must be mad!” ‘“ He deserves to 
be well kicked!” ‘ We shall have to stop here all night, unless 
the other motor-boat comes along !” 

There were one or two men of the party, and they showed a 
certain inclination to punish the Young Man with some violence. 
But he turned towards them with actual relief, and he faced them 
with a sufficient and rather formidable coolness. The Girl 
noticed that. She alone of the whole party had said nothing. 
She had only watched the Young Man’s anguished face with 
curious eyes that seemed to be upon the verge of smiling. 
He had been acutely aware of her silence and of her regard. 
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“Is it a fact,” one of the men asked, “ that you bribed this 
young ruffian to have a breakdown ? ” . 

The Young Man nodded gravely. 

“ Yes,” he said, “1 am ashamed to say that it is a fact.” 

“ Are you a practical joker or a dangerous lunatic? Why 
on earth did you do it?” 

‘1 cannot tell you my reason,” stated the Young Man, with 
doggedness. . 

There tell a silence. No one seemed to have anything to say 
that was in the least adequate to the situation. Possibly the powers 
of the men were hampered by the presence of the other sex. That 
silence endured for, perhaps, two minutes, and all that could be 
heard was the driving lash of the rain, the moan of the wind and 
the heavy choking sobs of the engineer. And then—oh! thrice 
welcome sound !— out of the distance there came a steady throb, 
throb, throb, that grew ever louder! ‘It’s the other motor- 
boat, thank goodness!” said someone. ‘ She’ll give us a tow.” 

The castaways peered through the mist at the first welcome 
glimmer of her lights, and it was then, beyond all doubt and 
question, that the Young Man acted with marked prudence and 
discretion. His boat was lying alongside. Without one word, 
either of apology or explanation, he dropped into it, and the 
kindly, trusty night gathered him into her arms and hid him 
from all those perplexed accusing eyes. 


‘** Will you please tell me why you did it?”’ asked the Girl. 
lt was the following morning, and the Young Man had come 
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AutuMN F Lowers In Grass. 

ANY opportunities are missed of bringing beauty to 
the fringe of woodland and grassland through the 
undeserved neglect of the Colchicums and Crocuses, 
which reach their fullest flower beauty during the 
autumn months. This is not, of course, the season 

to plant; but when the bulbs are 
in bloom is the time to remind 
those who love wild gardening in 
the grass of their existence. 
Spring is sprinkled with Daffo- 
dils, Crocuses and many other 
bulbous flowers that bear the 
fresh and sweet delicate scents 
that seem to belong to the « pen- 
ing months of the year; but in 
the Colchicums and Crocuses ot 
September and early autumn 
there is a fuller beauty and rich- 
ness of tint that is in harmony 
with the changing shades of the 
woodland and forest. I have 
been privileged to see many 
gardens late in the year, but in 
few is the Colchicum, or the 
Crocus—in a sense a counterpart 
of the bulbs of the spring 

planted lavishly in border and 
meadow-land. Of course, the 
flowers of autumn have uncer- 
tain weather to contend against, 
and it is for this reason that the 
wisdom of sheltering them 
beneath glass or hand-lights is 
apparent when the bulbs are 
planted on the rock garden or 
in the border. It is not under 
these somewhat conventional 
conditions that the most natural 
phase of their beauty is revealed. 
A scattering ot Crocus speciosus 
near the bole of a large tree, in 
the meadow, or on the outskirts 
of the lawn, is more winsome 
than the Crocuses of spring in 
the same grassy spoils. The 
Autumn Crocus is the most 
sumptuous in colour of its 
family; its flowers are brilliant 


purple-blue, deepening on the W. A. Cail, A NOBLE 


inside of the segments, where 

streaks of the same colour appear to throw into a deeper 
shade the intense golden yellow of the centre or “stigma.” 
When the sun shines full upon the flowers they open wide 
to drink in, as it were, every ray, and then is the wonderful 
warmth of colouring displayed in the cool setting of the grass. 
Little is apparently known of the Autumn Crocus. It gives 
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face to face with her as he stole from the hotel. He had risen 
at an unholy hour, had packed, breakfasted and paid his bill, 
and now his one ambition in life was to catch an early steamer 
without an encounter with any of those whom he had wronged. 
But here was the Girl, entirely fresh and adorable in the morning 
sunshine. 

“It would be no use if I told you,” answered the Young 
Man, confusedly. . 

There was witchlike humour in the Girl’s dark eyes. 

“ Was it a joke?” she asked, not unkindly. : 

The Young Man shook his head. 

“Then why did you do it? Really you must tell me!” 

The Young Man raised his eyes and met her laughing gaze 
with desperation. 

*T wanted to make friends with you!"’ he said, hoarsely. 

After a little pause the Girl laughed gently. 

**Oh, what a strange way to do it!” she cried, and then she 
seemed to consider. “ But | suppose you counted upon being 
able to repair the engine ? ” 

The Young Man nodded. 

“ T’im—lIl’m going away now,” he said, and lowered his eyes. 

For a moment the Girl studied his face. j 

*““]s—is there any need for that?” she asked, at last. 
** We-—we don’t want to drive you away. After all——it was 
only a joke.” 

And then the Young Man began to say many things with a 
huge incoherence. But I do not think that I need say any more. 
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beauty to the meadows of Central Europe, and is found also 
in the Caucasus and Persia. The bulbs should be planted 
jin. deep in well-drained soil in the first days of August. 
This is the Crocus for the grass, but it is not the only species 
that flowers at this season of the year. The following are ol 
exquisite colouring, but are more suitable for the immediate 
surroundings of the house or fo 
pots: Cancellatus, hadriaticus, 
iridifiorus, longiflorus, ochro 
leucus, pulchellus and zonatus. 
C. sativus is the Saffron Crocus, 
which supplies in its cultivated 
form the saffron of commerce. 
Next week I hope to give some 
particulars about the Colchicums. 


MEssks. KELWAV AND SoOn’s 
BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLI, 

IT is always a pleasure to record the 
name of a beautiful flower, and the 
great work of Messrs. Kelway and Son 
of Langport in Somerset was to be seen 
at arecent meeting of the Royal Horti 
cultural Society, when an award of 
merit was given to each of the follow- 
ing hybrids. One was named Lord 
Alverstone, and has large flowers, 
conspicuously refined, crimson-red in 
colour—a delightful shade, and packed 
close together on the spike or stem, 
It is a Gladiolus to make a group of, 
and should associate well with the 
other honoured acquisition, Miss Ada 
Reeve, which is snow white and dis- 
played to full advantage on a stem of 
exceptional strength. Gladioli have 
been a feast of colcur in these famous 
Langport nurseries this year, and when 
such novelties are exhibited, the in 
creasing popularity of the flower is 
easily accounted for, & 

A WELL-FLOWERED Yucca, 

Ihe hardy Yuccas, or Adam’s 
Needle, as the family is popularly 
called, may well be classed among the 
most stately hardy plants that adorn 
our gardens, the large tufts of hard, 
spine-tipped leaves providing an 
unusu’l and pleasing feature the whole 
year round, It is, however, when 
these tufts of leaves are surmounted 
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by the handsome and stately flower- 
spikes that the Yucca is seen at 
its best, and well-established plants flower far more frequently than 


is generally supposed, the large, bell-shaped ssoms being creamy 


white in colour. Owing to their slow growth, large specimens vre 
not very frequently met with, and as they do not move so well as many 
plants, it is advisable to plant them where they can remain undisturbed for 
long period. An ideal place for Yuccas is a large lawn bed in « 


proximity to a stately mansion, the noble proportions of building snd p 
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har nonising well live illustration shows a very good specimen growing in 
the R garden at S Pierre Hlouse, near Chepstow, and such examples 
“annot be regarded as at all plentiful H. 
\ BeautivuL New DAHLIA 

With the host of Dahiias already in the garden, it might seem that a 
new departure was impossible, [he Dahlia called Coronata is not a true 
departure from existing types, that is, hybrids, but a species from Mexico. I 
au wifident there is a future for this sunny flower from a sunny clime. It 
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HiL;N a whole family or group of birds exhibits a 
series of characteristics which engage the interest 
or rivet the attention of the bird-lover to an 
unwonted degree, the appeal they make is always 
the more winning, and always the more readily 

responded to, when it comes from the smallest or “baby” species 
of the tribe. And this, perhaps, is one—if not the chief—reason 
why, of the three species of tern Sandwich, common and 
lesser, or litthke—with which | became intimately acquainted at 
Ravenglass, the last-named comes easily first in that order of 
merit which, in common with most bird-lovers, I generally 
arrange for myself among my feathered friends and acquaintances. 
For the little tern is indeed a charming bird, possessing in 
miniature all the more striking qualities of the tern family in 
weneral, yet having also points of special interest and attractive- 
ness peculiar to itself. And, as a matter of course, it is these 
latter that emphasise the appeal which the little birds make 
alike to one’s natural and to one’s ornithological Syinpathies, 

In my articie on the Sandwich tern in these pages on 
October 3rd, 1g08, | gave a general description of the stretch of 
coaust-line at Ravenglass which, as therein stated, forms the 
nesting-ground ot the Sandwich, common and lesser terns, and I 
especially indicated the kind of nesting-sites chosen within this 
area by the first-named of the three. The sites in question are 
actually on the sandhills themselves—sometimes on those of 
greatest height imme 
diately fronting the 
sea, sometimes on the 
lines and masses of 
maller ones further 
inland-—but in no case 
on their approaches o1 
immediate surround. 
ings, But with the 
little tern it is different, 
as, indeed, are so 
many other points in 
the social and domestic 
economy of this sweet 
and engaging little 
species. 

lo gain access to 
the nesting area 
(which it isa pleasure 
to record is directly 
and rigorously pro 
tected by the owner, 
Lord Muncaster) the 
necessary permit must 


first be obtained from WW. Bickerton IN A PATCH OF 


the estate ofhce in 

the neighbouring village, and, this in hand, the next step is 
to take the one and only ferry-boat that is allowed by the 
owner of the estate to ply from the mainland to the bird 
sanctuary across the river estuary. And on nine occasions out 
of ten one’s first acquaintance—original or renewed—with the 
little tern will be made either before starting or on the way 
across. For this little tidal river forms the happy and continual 
hunting—or rather fishing—-ground of the colony of littie terns 
that nest just across on its further shore. And there, beating up 
or down the curving course of the tidal stream (as the chances 
of the moment may be), comes a little, white-winged winsome 
bird, with cap of black upon his head, with line of body fully 
extended, and with long, pointed, silver-edged pinions glinting 
m the sunlight as it catches them, and carrying the little 
bird along easily, buoyantly, gracefully, yet rapidly some 
t2ft. or 15ft., perhaps, above the surface of the water. 
lts keen little eyes detect some palatable prey in the 
moving current beneath, and a sudden swoop on subtle wing, 
followed by a deftly-aimed thrust of its somewhat lengthy 
bill, enables it to reach and capture this. On it goes again, 
and perchance, if fortune favours, this little white swallow 
of the sea (it is only gin. in length, our common land swallow 
being 74:n.) will give you a sight of one of the prettiest per- 
formances—partly aerial, partly aquatic—which anyone, bird- 
lover or not, could ever wish to see. For of a sudden the 
little tern will quaver in its flight and halt. Then, for a few 
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is as vigorous as the ordinary single Dahlia, leafy, and has long, graceful 
stems upon which are poised the flowers that give to Coronata its remark- 
able character. Remarkable it is in two ways—the wonderful depth of the 
scarlet colour, in which there is a tinge of salmon, intensified by the cluster of 
volden stamens, and the scent of the Bluebell. Towards evening the petals 
fold up, so that the points touch each other and form a complete ball. With 
the returning sun they open again, and an advantage is the length of time 
they remain fresh when gathered for the house, C. 


LITTLE TERN. 


seconds, maybe, it will remain poised in the air with beating 
pinions just like a kestrel does over a stubble or a kingfisher 
occasionally over his native stream, and before one realises (for 
the first time one sees it) what is going to happen, a sudden, 
swift and headlong plunge is taken right down into the depths 
beneath. A little fountain of splashing and scattering spray 
rises from the spot radiating outwards, and a moment afterwards 
out comes the little diver with his capture in his bill. This little 
performance will at once captivate your bird sympathies, since, for 
alertness, neatness, boldness and dash it is unsurpassed. And 
the fact that it is done by this little baby fisher of the sea simply 
increases your admiration both for the bird itself and for its 
fearless and impetuous plunge. And if your little acquaintance 
has upon him the “diving disposition,” you may see the 
incident repeated perhaps a dozen times in rapid succession as 
your boat carries you across ; and still your eyes will follow with 
delight the lines and motions of the little white bird until your 
boat grates its keel upon the shelving beach beyond. 

But long before you reach it on your way from the boat 
the look-out birds have signalled your approach; and, one by 
one, they and their brooding mates rise in the air and circle 
round and about at a greater height than either the Sandwich or 
common terns affect under similar conditions of disturbance. 
Like their confréres, too, they “resent you vocally,” chattering and 
scolding at you from the heights above as they wheel around 
their breeding-grounds. 
Yet, to my ears at all 
events, their cry is a 
more pleasantly 
musical one than that 
of either of their afore- 
mentioned congeners. 
With these latter, the 
notes are harsh and 
grating, and always so; 
in the case of the little 
tern, there is a tone to 
which the ear is re- 
sponsive and for which 
it is grateful. The 
degree of difference — 
though, of course, not 
the intrinsic values of 
the calls and _ notes 
themselves—is 
roughly comparable (I 
only speak of what my 
own ears have heard 
and interpreted to me) 


SEA PURSLANE. Copyright with that between 


the harsh, churring, 
jarring notes of the missel-thrush, and the more pleasing and 
musical “ chacking "’ of the fieldfares—their visiting relations of 
the autumn and winter months. There is another difference, 
too, and in this instance it is one that strikes upon you sadly. 
The common terns on these sandhills will “round at you” in 
hundreds, the Sandwich terns by the score, but the little terns 
of the sandbank only muster half-a-dozen pairs all told. And, 
yet again, the nesting quarters both of Sandwich tern and 
common tern frequently lie closely adjacent to—and are some- 
times even surrounded by—those of the black-headed gulls, and 
all seem friends together. Not so the little terns: their tiny 
settlement is self-isolated and self-contained ; they keep them- 
selves to themselves on their little sandbank home. 

Having now reached this, you begin to quarter it with careful 
step and with an eager eye for the treasures that the anxious 
birds have left behind. And with care and patience you may 
succeed in finding the half-dozen nests that probably now form 
all that are left of them. AnJ having succeeded in your search 
you will not have failed to notice that the birds have a distinct 
partiality—not, as you would anticipate, for the broader, more 
level and more central area of their little sandbank, but rather 
for the narrowing seaward edges of it-——just, in fact, where it 
begins to shelve gently downwards to the tide-washed stretch 
beyond. Instinctively you wonder at the strange selection of 
site they have made, and in vain you try to follow back the 
argument that has prompted them in their choice. Naturaily, 
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also, the thought of possible disaster rises to your mind—a 
disaster which, by the by, was a very present one for them 
during the summer of 1907. For I visited them and theirs during 
the first few days of June, and saw all their nests, none of which 
contained more than two eggs (three is the normal clutch). 
Exactly four weeks later 1 was again on their little preserve, and 
they were then precisely in the same condition as on the occasion 
of my former visit. That is to say, all 
the six nests were again found—not, of 
course, in exactly the same positions— 
and they contained respectively two, 
two, two, two, one and two eggs, all of 
which were incubating but none of which 
showed signs of hatching. In the interval 
between my visits there had been an 
exceptionally high tide, and most of the 
birds and their nests had been simply 
washed out. On carefully searching the 
readily recognisable line to which this 
abnormal tide had reached, I found at 
intervals four lost eggs of the lesser tern 
and three of the ringed plover, all of 
which had been floated up, left stranded 
and half buried in the sand. I could not 
help feeling sorry that such a disaster 
had overtaken the little birds in their 
unequal struggle for existence with the 
Forces of the Fates, and a touch of 
pathos was added to my emotion on 
noticing that three pairs of the six had 
profited nothing by their tragic experi- 
ence and lesson. For they were again 
nesting on the self-same sloping bank 
from which they had so recently been 
flooded out. Truly, the tenacity with 
which the prickings and promptings of  W’. Bickerton. 

ancestral tradition and practice are 

followed seems as strongly developed in many families of the 
bird world as it is among us human beings. 

A few words as to the nests. These were nothing more 
than the simplest of rounded depressions in the surface of the 
sandbank, yet I thought that on the average they were a shade 
deeper than those which the Sandwich terns had made elsewhere. 
And there was much variety in the setting of these little nests. 
Here was one lightly scratched in the loose and shifting sand— 
no structure, no material, no adornment. There was another on 
a patch that was half sand, half shingle; a third entirely on the 
stones; a fourth lay where the wanton waves, after their play, 
had tossed their broken toys, the milk-white sea-shells; while a fifth 
was further back in the centre of a little encircling patch of the 
vivid sea purslane. In some cases there seemed to have been 
an attempt either at structure or adornment, by the collection 
around or in the nesting-holes of little incomplete rings, o1 
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equally incomplete linings, formed of bits of broken shells or tiny 
stones—a feature which, while being only occasional in the nests 
of the lesser terns, was almost common with those of the ringed 
plovers. In either case, however, one could not but be struck 
by the fact that such an arrangement of shells, whatever its 
purpose might be from the birds’ point of view, rendered the 
nests much more conspicuous, and to that extent, therefore, 
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admirably defeated any protective purpose there may be in the 
colonring or the markings—or the effect of both combined-- 
of the eggs. 

With regard to the eggs themselves, they are not only much 
‘*‘quieter” in ground colour, but they have also markings which 
render them much less conspicuous than those of the Sandwich 
tern. They are less beautiful also, and--in the instances where 
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there is no collection of shells to guide the eye—much less easy 
to find. This latter is owing parily to the fact that the nests are 
placed singly, and at more or less distant intervals, up and down 
the nesting area (1 never found it possible to include two nests 
in the same half-plate photograph, while in the case of the 
Sandwich terns eight or ten nests may be so included), partly 
because the eggs are very much smaller, and partly because they 
assimilate more closely to the colours of their sandy or shingly 
surroundings. 

Having previously succeeded in my attempts at ‘home 
portraiture ” both with the Sandwich tern and with the common 
tern, | was naturally anxious to complete my series of the 
nesting terns of the district by securing photographs of the 
smallest and least numerous species of the genus; and especially 
so as it is the only one of the three here that appears to be in 
any danger of extinction. To this end, therefore, | had previously 

. arranged for the transfer to the little 
< sandbank of one of the hiding contri, 
ances | was using, and having given 
the birds a period of several days in 
which to get accustomed to the presence 
and proximity of this, I finally entered 
into possession in the hope ot ‘ realis- 
ing”’ the little tern “in terms of black 
and white.”” And as the [ates ordained, 
| was enabled to achieve my desire, and 
in doing so, to learn that in addition to 
the other engaging qualities I have 
indicated, the little tern has also the 
admirable one of forming a good sitter 
to, and a good subject for, the ardent 
photographer of birds. For of all the 
five species of terns I have now suc- 
ceeded in photographing, the palm for 
courage, for boldness and for self- 
possession in face of that usually awe- 
inspiring “eye of the enemy ”—the lens 
of the camera—was easily gained by 
the baby member of the group. From 
the very commencement of my opera- 
tions—which, by the by, extended ovei 
portions of two successive days—| 
found that the little tern always made 
an earlier return to the nest after 
Copyright being disturbed therefrom, that she 
would always ‘sit tighter” than any of 
the others when she was there, that she would brook more 
noise and even commotion within my retreat, tolerate its nearer 
approach to her nest, and accept with much greater composure 
if not positive relish—more of the polite and soothing conversa- 
tion | addressed to her feminine beauty and vanity, than any 
of her sister species thought desirable or sincere. In a word, 
provided you have a suitable place of concealment, the little ter 
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is a very easy birdt photograph at close 
quarters, the Sandwich tern a fairly easy 


ne ind the common tern a rathet 
adiihcuit one, \t any rate, that is the 
um and substance of my experiences 


with the three at Ravenglass. 

by waty f explanation I| ought, 
perhaps, to say that the hiding arrange 
ment | used was such that through 
innumerable little crevices and inter- 
stices | was enabled to see a good deal 
of what was going on on all sides of the 
“held” of which my retreat formed the 
centre. Naturally, this condition added 
much to the range and interest of my 
observations, enabling me, as it did, to 
gain many an interesting little sidelight 
into the “bid life and story” that were 
being enacted and written around me. 
It also resulted in my having under 
observation at one and the same time, 
and all within a distance of some govds, 
to soyds., four nests of the little tern 
over and above the one before which | 
was “fixed up,” and, in addition, three 
nests of the ringed plover and one of the 


oyster - catcher, \ll these contained 
egus, all of hich were incubating. W., Bickerton. 
And this on July ard and jth, 1yO7. 
But to return. I had not been hidden away many minutes 


before it became evident, from the increasing loudness of their 
cries, that the birds in their circling flights were gradually 
drawing nearer to their nests; and within about twenty minutes 
the particular tern for whose advent I was waiting alighted 
within a few feet of her nest. Without the slightest trace either 
of hesitation or fear she walked up to her eggs, surveyed them 


critically, shuffled on to them, went through the necessary and 


mewhat prolonged process of adjustment of feathers to eggs 
ind evys to feathers, and linally settled down to duty without 
even a shade or trace of disquietude at the uncouth-looking 


olyject that now all but overshadowed her and her treasures. 
\nd a perfect little beauty of a bird she looked, as she sat there 


and prettily turned her head round and round enquiringly in 
order to vet sight of What was going on among her sister sitters 
on the sand, and among the “men folk” of the colony who were 


ipposed to be on guard, and who mostly seemed to spend their 
time in idling about and in preening their feathers. 

\fter a little while | began my series of exposures, and, in 
order to give these as much variety as possible, I several times 
disturbed the bird from the nest—not as instantaneous a process 
with the little tern as with most other wild birds | have tried to 
photograph. My second photograph shows, on an enlarged 
scale, the bird just walking on to her eggs. This photograph 
well brings out the point mentioned above, viz., that the bird 
was more interested in and concerned about her eggs than 
startled or alarmed at the hiding-place set up just in front of 
them. s/n passant, I may say that the rattle of the focal-p! ne 

utter was enurely without effect upon her. In my third 
picture she is engaged in the process of adjustment between eggs 
and under-leathers, and is just “tucking in" the eggs to ensure 


S 
both their safety and her personal comfort. The strained and 
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SETTLING DOWN TO OUTY. Copyright 


altogether unusual attitude of her body during this little operation 
almost approaches the comical. In my fourth illustration she 
is again settling down, but this time in a more normal and more 
natural attitude, and again the eggs are easily visible. Finally, 
in my last photograph, she has quite settled down in the 
orthodox way to her normal business. In these latter photo- 
graphs is well brought out one of the distinctive external features 
of the little tern, viz., the almost crescent-shaped band of white 
feathers on the forehead. As will be seen, it also extends back- 
wards along the sides of the head. 

My sketch of the little tern—its haunts and its habits as | 
saw them—would be incomplete without reference to a little 
domestic “ scene” that came before my eyes as I lay in hiding 
a scene, moreover, that will live long both in my memory and 
my mirth. On one of the nests not more than a dozen yards 
away from me a little mistress tern sat brooding her eggs, when 
suddenly her faithful spouse alighted upon the sand near her with 
a little silvery-sided fish held crosswise in his bill. He sidled up 
to her quite affectionately (as [ thought) and gently tendered her 
the offering he had brought. But to my astonishment—and 
probably also in an even greater degree to his—she instantly 
flouted both him and his oblatory fish, and, in evident appreciation 
of the beatitude that opposes the pleasure of giving to that of 
receiving, and entirely to the advantage of the former, she gave 
him such a torrential outpouring of infuriated bird feeling and 
language as, | hope, does not often fall to the lot of a poor 
hen-pecked husband, even in the bird world. She chattered and 
scolded and shrieked, and shrieked and scolded and chattered at 
him like a perfect little fury, and with a rapidity and variety of 
utterance that were as truly astonishing as they were characteris- 
tically feminine. Whether he had been staying away from her 
too long in his search for food, whether he had been indulging 
in gentle dalliance with some other fair 
lady bird of the settlement, whether 
the fish he had brought did not suit 
her taste or her mood of the moment | 
know not. But whatever the count 
against him it must have been a heavy 
one, for she trounced him most un- 
mercifully. And the poor little fellow 
stood there meekly and in a_half- 
stupefied sort of way, and “ took it all” 
—as a wise bird-husband should— 
without movement, murmur or retort. 
And when it was all over he flew sadly 
and silently away carrying his fish with 
him. Doubtless he sought out some 
quiet and retired spot on the lonely 
shore, where he could in solitude digest 
both his fish and his thoughts on her 
“present discontents,” where also, per- 
chance, he might calm his _ ruffled 
emotions and brace his courage to the 
point of a second home-going. And 
there I left him to think out his problem 
of “facing the future,” and with the 
hope that a more kindly reception might 
be in store for him when next he 
presented himself and his hard-won 
“catch” to the lively little lady of his 
Copyright choice. W. BickERTON. 
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HE official salary allotted to Leonardo da Vinci, the in a special monograph on the subject, the reason for thinking 
‘premier peintre et ingénieur et architecte du Roy, that he supplied the designs for the exquisite open staircase built 
mechanischien d'estat” was about £1,400, and he was for Francis I. at Blois just about the time of Leonardo's last 
viven a residence at the little manor house of Cloux, years at Amboise. 
near Amboise. Of the courtyard and entrance, with Amid all this the pictures which are Leonardo's noblest 

its soft warm brickwork and cream-coloured mouldings, Mr. claim to immortality to-day took the same secondary place in 
l'rederick Evans has made a photograph for these pages, and no his activities which they seem to have done throughout his 
traveller in the Loire Valley should omit to visit one of the few strenuous life of discovery and research. [but among the many 
places now left where Leonardo is known to have lived for some illustrious visitors who must have come to Cloux between 1516 
time. It was built for Le Loup, maitre d’héte! to Louis XI. and 1519, one at least has left on record the paintings which he 
\e may imagine that the old man passed most of his days in his saw. In October, 1517, the Cardinal of Aragon visited Leonardo, 
tudio, but his mind remained to the end more active than his and his secretary describes the picture of the Florentine lady 
body, and there are traces of many various projects in which he already mentioned, a second of the young John the Baptist, 
was engaged, such as the festivities at the Dauphin's birth and which was probably that now in the Louvre, and a third of the 
christening and the wedding of the Duke of Urbino, or the Madonna and child in-the lap of St. Anne, ‘all three perfect.” 
planning of a canal, with locks near Romorantin, that was to They had probably all been brought with him from Rome and 
join the Loire and the Sadéne and thus provide a highway by Florence. The secretary also notices that “a certain paralysis 
water from Italy to the northern centres of France. Sketches has attacked his right hand which forbids the expecting of anv 
have survived, too, for a great pleasure-palace and water-gardens more good work from him”; but Leonardo was left-handed, and 
that would have involved the destruction of much of the Amboise always wrote very badly with his right hand, as may be seen 
we know; and | have already described, in Country Lire and from the manuscripts. His drawings are invariably shaded from 
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behind the ardour for discovery that inspired them. They 
remained almost as unknown to Leonardo’s contemporaries and 
immediate successors as he was himself in the last years of his 
life. Im many cases they were either lost or concealed for 
centuries, with the result that the laws which he 
established or divined have been in that long interval of oblivion 
re-discovered independently and proved more clearly by advancing 
knowledge. 


curious 


So that, though many discoveries had to be ante- 
dated, when the manuscripts at last came to light, the reputation 
of his successors remains as bright as it had been before. We 
think no less of Lyell because it is now known that, centuries 
before Lyell’s theories of the age of the earth were published, 
Leonardo had calculated 200,000 years for the accumulations at 
the mouth of the Po, and had explained the me ning of the 
strata in the Apennines revealed by the cutting of the rivet 
lL.amona. His mettiod was to penetrate the secret hiding-places 
of truth with a passionate industry that never shrank from toil, 


that has been paralleled by few save Darwin. His anatomical 
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drawings, apart from their exquisite draughtsmanship, contain so 
many keen parallels and suggestive indications that the author 
of “The Origin of Species’? would have perused them with 
delight. His studies of trees and plants and clouds would 
have enchanted the writer of ‘*‘ Modern Painters.” But, as far 
as we are aware, neither Darwin nor Ruskin had ever seen these 
manuscripts. 

I might follow out the same line of thought in many details: 
Leonardo suggested the theory of the eye which was slowly 
elaborated by Kepler and by Helmholtz afterwards. ‘11 moto,” 
wrote the Italian, “é causa d’ogni vita.” “ Activity,”’ said 
Professor Clifford, four hundred years later, “is the first 
condition of development.”” It was Leonardo who first proposed 
the division of animals into vertebrates and invertebrates, and 
first guessed the circulation of the blood without having dis- 
covered its actual mechanism. It was he who first explained 
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the presence of fossil shells upon the arid mountain-tops as due 
to the action of water, ‘* Nature’s charioteer,’” which left thes« 
traces of living organisms behind her in the dawn of a far oldet 
world. He anticipated Cuvier with the proof that the floor ot 
the ocean is continually rising, 
with almost inappreciable slowness. If he may be said to have 
founded the scientific study of anatomy by means of dissection, 
he certainly was the first to investigate the structural classifica- 
tion of plants to enunciate the botanical laws of phyllotaxis, 
He even anticipated Copernicus by the assertion, “ I] sole non 
si move.” He laid down the principles of those laws of the 
movement and equilibrium of fluids which were completed by 
Pascal, D’Alembert and others. He designed a breech-loading 
cannon which propelled its ball by steam, and inve! ted paddle 
wheels for boats. He studied the flight of birds with extra 
ordinary accuracy, and 


sometimes rapidly, sometimes 


; gested the use of parachutes and 
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e\ n rtical axis as a means of aerial locomotion. No 
wer that Cellini heard King Francis say, “ He did not 
| eve that anv other man had come into the world who had 
tained so ereat a knowledge as Leonardo, and that not only 
as sculptor, painter and architect, but as a profound philosopher 
i we 
Che Kine may have thought so once, but he must have 
easily forgotten it It is not even metaphorically true that 
Leonardo died in the arms of Francis, except in so far that the 
artist’s last lodging upon earth had been provided by the King. 
But no provision seems to have been made for the interment ol 
i] that was mortal of the greatest thinker of his own or any 
ag 
he modern bust in the gardens of Amboise is his only 


nemorial there, and it stands above some ashes that may o1 


nav not be Leonardo. For though the Italian had left 
nstructions to be interred in the church of St. Florentin of 
Amboise, no one remembered he was buried there when it was 
estroved by Ducos in 1808. When M. Arséne Houssaye dug 
through the ruins in 1854, he found a skull. The wide high 
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scaftold never ceased their hideous work. The whole place 
reeked like a shambles. 

The Guises, fairly maddened with blood, had crushed the 
ill-fated conspiracy of the Huguenots under La Renaudie by 
wholesale slaughter; and Catherine de Medici was looking on, 
with Mary Stuart and the whole French Court. Those who 
forget that Mary Queen of Scots was the daughter not 
only of James V., but of Mary of Lorraine, and that she 
was not yet eighteen when, as Queen of France, she saw 
such scenes as the massacre of Amboise, will never be able 
rightly to appreciate the years that followed in the life of a 
woman who expiated her shortcomings to the full and met her 
death upon the block, as she had faced her life throughout, with 
noble courage and unshaken resolution. 

The exquisite crayon sketch of her, made just at the 
time she was in Amboise, by Clouet (or, as some think, 
by Jean de Court) shows “the bald expanse of brow”’ that, 
in those times, was fashionable; but above it is the reddish 
brown hair of her girlhood, delicately ‘ crimped.” Her 
eyebrows, not too close together, show a thin, pencilled 
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forehead hung over the eyes The occipital arc was ample and 


pure.”” But no one can tell whether it was Leonardo’s. At Cloux 
MI. Houssaye also found two stones marked with the letters, 
RGD «-« « Bates 6.4 They are the sole memorials likely 
to be contemporary. He died on May and, 1519, and 
to his beloved pupil and companion, Francesco Melzi, he 
bequeathed all his manuscripts and personal effects before 


he “lay down happily to die as one who slept happy after 
a long day's toil.” 

Very different is the character and pers mality of the next 
outstanding heroine whom | have chosen as typical of the story 
of Ambvise. In November, 1559, just forty years after 
Leonardo's death, Mary Stuart was riding into Amboise 
beside her young husband Francis I1., and all the town turned 
out to cheer her. In March she was looking down, from that 


rusted iron balcony which crosses the great facade of the 
castle above the river, upon a scene of carnage that was 
irely paralleled even in those days of ruthless massacre. The 
Loire rolled thick with corpses. The chateau itself and all 
its woods were crammed with dead. The gallows and the 
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arch. Her eyes are reddish brown, somewhat long and 
narrow; her nose is long and low and straight. She looks too 
prim and staid for the creature of infinitely changeful moods we 
know, for the woman who flashed so readily from laughter into 
tears and back again. But there is no sly, foxy look about her; 
no hunted expression in the defiant eyes of one who fights 
for life. “ Espiégle,” Balzac calls her; and we may well 
believe it. But there was a dazzling pallor in her com- 
plexion, a curious haunting charm in the small mouth, 
the prettily rounded chin, the graceful oval of the face; a 
promise of vivacity and passion behind the seemliness and 
quiet of a Queen. 

Mary was but six when in 1548 she set sail for France as 
the betrothed of the Dauphin. Of the society in which she lived 
for the next thirteen years Brantéme is the Petronius. Com- 
pared to it the Court of Charles II. sounds like the Court of Oueen 
Victoria. Its jests were murder and debauchery. The policy of 
its leader was based on the corruption of her children; and to the 
feeblest of that poisonous brood Mary was married in 1558, six 
months before Elizabeth ascended the throne of England. By 
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the counsel of the Guises their niece bore the arms of England 
as well as those of France and Scotland. It was an in vuspicious 
Start. 

You may imagine the men and women among whom that 
young Queen lived her life, the escadvon volant of Catherine 
de Medici, the mignons of the future Henri III., the men 
who were to be the assassins of St. Bartholomew. In the 
midst of them, her sickly with his pale little 
puffy face and flat nose, 
stands beside the Queen 
Mother, the strong, intelli- 
gent, ruthless Florentine with 
the true muzzle of the 
Medici that became the under 
hanging jowl of her old age. 
In 1554, when scarcely twelve, 
with pretty Miss Fleming at 
her side, Mary made her 
first entrance on this sinister 
stage at a féte in the 
gardens of St. Germain. A\l- 
ready she showed an astonish- 
ing acquaintance with books, 
affairs and men. In a very 
few years she was surrounded 
by a little court of poets, 
Du Bellay, Ronsard and De 
Maison Fleur among’ them. 
As Dauphine and as Queen 
her influence in France was 
even greater than her enemies 
imagined; and a_ romantic 
memory of her youthful 
beauty, a tender pity for her 
later sorrows, never faded in a 
land where she was Queen fot 
so short a time. “All the 
world wondered,’ wrote 
Giovanni Correro, “to see a 
girl so delicately nurtured and 
so little used to government 
able to resist the influences 
against her. But her joy was 
short-lived. At one blow she 
lost her husband, her freedom, 
and her crown.” 

Those who criticise the 
actions of Mary as a Queen in 
the troubled years when she 
was fighting for her crown in 
Scotland, forget sometimes 
that she was also a woman as 
passionate as she was_ brave. 
In 1568, at Carlisle, Sir 
Francis Knollys wrote the 
best description and the 
noblest panegyric extant of 
the Queen of Scots. He 
noticed particularly her 
indifference to form and 
ceremony, her daring grace 
and openness of manner, her 
frank love of revenge, her 
readiness to face any peril in 
the hope of vic tory, her intense 
delight in courage, which she 
praised in her enemies as 
keenly as she deplored the 
lack of it in any of her friends. 
Her loyalty was equally 
indomitable, as she showed 
after her atrest at  Tixall 
Park, when she cheered the 
wife of her English secretary 


husband, 


with promises to answer for 
every accusation brought 


against him, even with baptis- 
ing his new-born child in her 
own name and with her own 
hands. In her will the same 
keynote is struck. Not a 
friend is forgotten, and every 
enemy is remembered. Her mind was as implacable to the 
one as it was faithful to the other. 

If her courage was rare, her intelligence was just as 
brilliant. No kinder friend could be desired, no enemy 
more deadly could be dreaded. ‘“ Passion alone could shake 
the double fortress of her impregnable heart and ever 
active brain,” wrote Swinburne, in the finest biographical 
study he ever penned. “Of repentance it would seem that 
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she knew as little as of fear, having been trained from het 
infancy in a religion where the Decalogue was supplanted ly 
the Creed.” In that atmosphere it is no wonder that 
she learnt the most delicate acts of dissimulation; it is 
extraordinary. that she ever preferred daring to subtlety, ot 
that beyond the voluptuous or intellectual charms of he 
beauty or her culture she preserved the fresher charm of a 
simplicity as frank as it was fearless. In patriotism alone 
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she was inferior to alone was she 
defeated; for 


loved England more, and 


Klizabeth, and by that 
much as Elizabeth loved herself, she yet 
against that irresistible strength of 
national emotion even the qualities which made Mary Queen 
of Scots so unparalleled a friend and leader were of no avail. 
To me the two figures of Leonardo and of Mary are always 
evoked by the Italian gardens and the proud battlements of 
Amboise. Beneath the trees | see the stately figure of the one 








Tite) . rarer > 
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hi ead bowed on a delicate hand, thinking his last over the 
projects that were to outlive him for so long. Upon the gallery 


above the huge round towers, the Tour de César and the 
‘Tour des Minimes, I see the brilliant white face of the Queen 
of Scots beneath her red-brown hair, facing the Huguenot 
massacres as she faced her own fate—unflinching, steadfast. It 
almost the last !au thing the towers of Amboise have beheld. 
('p those vast inclined planes within the Tour des Minimes the 

} 

| 


I:mperor had ridden on horseback as the guest of Francis. 
lhey were the slow, sad thoroughfare of many a _prisonet 
after Mary Stuart had left France. Here were shut up César de 
Vendéme and his brother Alexandre, sons of Gabrielle d’ Estrées. 
Hlere wandered the banished Duc de Choiseul. Under the 


Kevolution it became a prison, and its estate was little bettered 
when Napoleon gave it to his vandal colleague in the consulate, 
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Roger Ducos. The last of its prisoners was Abd-el-Kader. 
Finally it passed back to the Orléans family, in whose hands it 
remains to this day, as the hospice for their old retainers. The 
beauties of its interior have passed away for ever; but the 
splendour of its site can never be taken from it while one stone 
remains upon another. La Fontaine thought the view from its 
battlements one of the most beautilul he ever looked upon. And 
from them you may still look out upen that valley where 
Piantagenets have bled and died, where the Black Princ e's troops 
have pillaged up and down the river, where Sir Raleigh served 
his first campaign, in that broad, sunlit landscape 

Where from the frequent bridge 

Like emblems of infinity 

The trenchéd waters run from sky to sky 
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NLY those who seldom venture abroad feel all the 
charm of the mountains, since to the pleasures of 
sight and smell and hearing is added that of 
discovery. The Pyrenees, until this summer, had 
been an unknown land, and to get up to the 

summit of an outlying peak and assimilate its new beauties was 
a delight as well as an exercise. It is at such times that the 
majesty and significance of the mountains impress the mind. 
Great massive hills in the foreground, some clothed with pines, 
others piled high with rocks, in the distance cloud-capped 
peaks and shadowy ranges, and below rushing torrents of water 
whose noise is heard as a low murmur, the wind blow- 
ing over all with a breath as of incense gathered from the 
briar, the heather, the wild 
thyme, throng the mind with 
ideas not untouched with sad- 
ness. Looking at them one 
thinks of some mighty revo- 
lution in Nature that tore the 
hiils asunder and piled cliff 
upon cliff with magnificent 
energy. But when it was and 
how it was they do not tell. 
And from hopeless speculation 
the mind turns to observe the 
little details of the scene that 
must have existed for «ons of 
time. <As early as the rocks 
were, there must have been 
grey lizards upon them 
exactly like those that dive 
so swiftly into their crannies 
and hiding-places at the 
slightest alarm, the movement 
of a body, the shadow of a 
raven on glossy pinions floating 
over the summit of the hil. 
In the patches of heath bees 
are humming, and a_ million 
grasshoppers, some with the 
chirp of a hearth cricket, others 
with the voice of a song-bird, 
and a great susurration fills 
the air with sound. But it 
gradually dawns on one that 
a certain beast, familiar in 
similar scenes nearer home, is 
not visible. There are no 
signs of the rabbit. Not one 
is started from stone or heather, 
not one springs from the bents 
in mad haste, as he would do in 
Scotland; not a burrow is to 
be found. Why is this? The 
ground, with its rocky corners 
here and tree coverts there, is 
eminently suitable for the 
rabbit to live and breed on. 
The answer, I am afraid, is to 
be found in the poverty of the 
inhabitants. Whatever can 
be hunted and slain, whatever 
can be turned into food, has 
small chance of escape on 
the hills. Not that it is a 
mean or disgusting poverty. 
There is probably no _ finer 
peasantry in Europe than 
these mountain - folk. The 
men are spare and _ wiry, 
but the women are miracles of 
strength and comeliness though 
perhaps almost too heavily 
built to be beautiful. Walking behind a girl of nineteen 
or twenty, one is apt to guess her age at double frum her 
proportions. She, asa rule, is under the middle height, but ‘with 
great width of shoulder and surprisingly strong Jimbs, a figure 
due to hard open-air work done among the steep hills. Her 
carriage hasa grace and her step a spring and elasticity such as is 
developed only where it is customary to carry things balanced on 
the head. As long as France possesses such women there need 
be no despair al out recruiting the population with vigorous men. 
But the simplicity of their lives only becomes fully apparent 
when their homes are entered. One day (which was the type 
of many) I had gone further afield than usual and was 
reminded of the fact by such an attack of hunger as is felt 
only among the mountains. Being miles away from anything 
in the shape of restaurant, hotel, café or auberge, it was natural 
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to turn for nourishment to the nearest cottage, which proved to 
be typical of many that are to be found in nooks of the 
Pyrenees. l‘rom the outside it had a pleasant appearance, stand- 
ing, as it did, by an orchard of plum, pear and apple trees, 
with a meadow sloping down from it. The barking of dogs told 
that the place did not lack its usual guardian. <A rosy-cheeked 
young mother with a baby in her arms, and a tiny boy who flew 
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shrieking at the sight of a stranger, in answer to a request for 
milk gave a hospitable and pleasant invitation to sit on the grass 
while she got it. There was none in the house; but her good 
man would milk a goat. The proceeding took some time, 
for which she duly apologised. Could she give anything with 
it? Oh yes, bread, and she produced the gigantic loaf of the 
country and a kind of clasp- knife or dagger with which 
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to make an onslaught onit. Had shea little butter to eat with it ? 
No, she was sorry, and there was genuine regret in her voice as 
she said so. Cheese? No, there was not a morsel in the house. 
But she was evidently relieved of embarrassment on being told that 
some of the excellent little plums in her orchard would meet the 
case equally well. So a meal for which hunger supplied the 
sauce was placed on the table of the room. There was but one, 


AT?’ CLOG. ** COUNTRY LIFE.” 
and full of interest it was for an English eye. The woman, 
by the by, said she had never seen an Anglais before. 
Allemagne she knew, but neither her visitor nor his land 
She talked incessantly while pulling over the solitary oval 
table a piece of oilskin to serve as table-cloth. Two 
French beds, wooden and curtained, occupied about a fourth 
of the floor space. A grandfather’s clock, at least Sit. high, 
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stood in the corner. [here were three chairs and a home 
made cradle. [he grate was large and wide for burning 
wood, though there was no fire at the time. On the wall werea 
few cheap prints and two or three strings of beads. She was ready, 
even eager, to show how the bread was baked, and took us down 
to a cellar under the room fitted up with a huge oven. In it also 
was a rude but efficient cider-press, and a huge jar for holding the 


cider, but there was none there at the time. Later on there 
would be plenty. he wheat out of which the bread was 
made was grown on their own field. Such was a_ picture of 
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N August 21st we started north for Alaska on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway teamer Princess 
Beatrice. \We were a merry party of hunters, for 


the most part men of considerable experience and 
abundant enthusiasm, and you require all that to 


hunt in Cassiar and Alaska. There was Mr. Fleishman, fresh 
from a voyage up in the Greenland ice, and his friend Clifford 
Little, an experienced hunter who regularly visits the coasts and 


islands of Alaska, three American hunters of the very best type, 
Mr. Butler, and the two brothers MacCormack from Salt Lake 
City, merry-eyed Fred Stern, the well-known rider, and his 
friend Mr. Powell and one or two others. I must not forget 
Mr. J. A. Teit, a professional white hunter and a most interesting 
personality. Teit was born in the Shetlands and had come 
out early to British Columbia. Here he has for many years 
followed the life of the hunter and trapper, living, for the most 
part, among the various tribes of Indians. Ethnology and 
study of the red races has for years been his hobby, and the 
many excellent contributions to the Smithsonian Institute bear 
te stimony to his industry and ability. His first wife was a full- 
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poverty that, as has been said, was not mean, nor 
by any means unhappy. rhe children and their mother 
alike bore on their faces eloquent testimony to the 
healthiness and pleasure of their lives, and she was by no means 
keen to accept a reward for her hospitality. But no doubt that 
was the better aspect of rustic life in the Pyrenees. The men 
engaged with their women and their mu'es—they work the one 
as hard as the other—hauling wood down the almost impassable 
mountain gorges showed it in another and less attractive 
aspect. 
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blooded Shushwap, and the intimacy with these people which 
his marriage gave him renders his knowledge of Central British 
Columbian Indians second to none. Some years ago the 
Indian wife died, and he has now married a bright little French- 
woman, 

From Vancouver to Wrangel, in American Alaska, you 
steam through glassy seas and heavy tide rips, all sheltered 
from the west by numbers of large islands lying parallel with 
the coast. The mainland of British Columbia and Alaska 
resembles the coast of Norway, except that the woods are denser 
and grander, and the mountains of greater elevation, especially 
as we approach the north. The scenery is, on the whole, 
delightful if a trifle monotonous, and the scarcity of human 
beings as well as bird and animal life (at this season), coupled 
with the oppressive silence of Nature, are more inspiring 
than lovable. Beyond the Indian village at Campbell River, 
where a few benighted fishermen still toiled wearily for 
monster tyee, we did not see a single soul until the following 
afternoon, when we were so fortunate as to burst in on the 
great potlatch of the year at Alert Bay. 
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This little Indian village, 
situated opposite the north end 
of Vancouver Island, on the 
Coast of British Columbia, is 
remarkable in possessing the 
finest coliection of ‘J’otem poles 
on the Pacific coasts. In tront 
of nearly every house splendid 
examples of Indian carvings are 
to be seen in the shape of these 
tall poles modelled and painted 
by the Indians to represent 
emblems of each household, the 
origin of the clan to which they 
belong and ancient deeds of 
prowess. No one has yet ex- 
plained with satisfaction their 
symbolism or mystery, but the 
best authorities agree that these 
poles represent the expression of 
ancestor worship. 

In this instance, the chief 
of the Alert Bay Indians, or, as 
they are properly called, the 
Kwakintl, a branch of the Wa- 
kanshan family, was doing a bit 
of swagger and ostensibly part- 
ing with the whole of his earthly 
pessessions for the benefit of 
the tribe. Walking slowly about 
in sombre black clothes and hats 
were hundreds of squat, athletic- 
looking Indians. Touches of 
brilliant colour were added to 
the scene by each male membet 
of the tribe carrying over his 
left shoulder a blanket of bril- 
liant scarlet or cobalt blue. 
lhe sun was shining brilliantly, 
and over the crowd a subdued 
murmur of conversation rose 
and fell in waves of sound as 
the stentorian voice of an iron- 


lunged youth called forth the THE BEAR TOTEM: 


name of each Indian, who ran 

quickly to receive the magnificent sum of 50 cents. As befitted 
so great an occasion, the head-chief and all his sub-chiefs were 
seated on benches arranged in rows under a large wooden 
awning. They were all wonderfully still and silent, and looked 
ever and anon at the immense pile of a thousand blankets naw 
lying close to the dais. These would shortly be distributed, but 
just at present they attested the generosity and affluence of the 
mighty donor, while emitting the sour smell of doubtful clean- 
liness. In front stood the brazen-voiced one alternately calling 
out the names of the fortunate and toying with a blue satin tie 
in which glittered a sham diamond pin. The girls were much 
impressed and giggled as they passed him, just as young girls 
do all the world over. This was his day out, and he was 
making the most of it. 

Yet over the whole scene there was something weird and 
fascinating. We had just left the busy huin of Vancouver 
streets with their up-to-date noise and trams, and here we were 
plunged, as it were in a moment, into some savage orgy of 
bygone yesterday. 1 sat for a moment on the stern of an old 
axe-chipped war canoe that might have been hundreds of years 
old, inhaled the reek of wet seaweed and decaying fish and 
looked at the seething people and the weird emblems of their 
race. Though dressed in modern clothes and _ professing 
Christianity, those gorgeous splashes of scarlet and blue brought 
the savage back at once, and the grim painted Totems, with 
staring eyes ever straining remorselessly towards the setting sun, 
were something still to souls which understood them. To us 
those rudely-carved poles were but images of wood, but to them 
they embodied the gods of old, still secretly feared, and the 
ancient story of their vanished fathers. It was just a glimpse of 
Pacific Indian life, and then the steamer’s screw revolved again 
and all was silence. 

On August 23rd we reached the picturesque Indian village 
of Ketchekan in Alaska, and here again a wonderful sight was in 
store for us. Someone shouted “ The humpbacks are running,” 
and in a moment the captain, crew and ail the passengers were 
stumbling up the quaint log-lined street and out into the woods 
to a spot where a small bridge traversed a rocky stream. 
Looking down from this point of vantage a marvellous sight met 
the eye. Thousands of humpback salmon, all about the same size 
(6lb. to 1olb.) were crowding up the little river packed together 
in such dense masses that without exaggeration it would 
have been possible for a man to have walked dryfoot from 
bank to bank could the fish have supported such a weight. 
Thousands of waving tails and back fins seethed in every 
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available space, and the con 
stant boring and packing caused 
numbers of the fish to be 
literally pushed ashore on either 
bank, where they struggled and 
rolled in helpless fashion. The 
mass of fish extended for some 
hundreds of yards from a small 
waterfall to the still tidal waters, 
where constant waves of fresh 
fish could be seen disturbing the 
surface. At the side of the little 
fall stood the United States Fish 
Commissioner, and he pointed 
out to me the small ladder that 
had recently been blasted in the 
rock to allow the fish to pass up 
to the spawning-pools above. 
Up this rocky channel the 
salmon were running in a few 
inches of water. Vhey passed 
in single file, making a_ strong 
rush to overcome the force ot 
the stream. In most cases they 
came tumbling back with open 
mouths, showing every sign ol 
exhaustion; but every now and 
then a particularly bold fish 
would make good his charge and 
vet through. The Commissione: 
told me that with one day’s rain 
all the fish in the lower pools 
would pass the fall, and that 
the upper reaches would be 
blocked with spawning fish in 
two or three days, In three 
weeks’ time every fish would 
be dead or dying from fungoid 
disease. Yet with all this 
annual destruction, as well as 
the constant work of the can 
neries, no diminution in the 
number of the humpbacks was 
perceptible. 

On the following day we 
made the quaint old Russian village of Wrangel, situated on an 
island in the midst of pine-clad mountains. It was raining, but 
then it always is raining at Wrangel. <A local guide-book on 
Wrangel remarks: “If you ask us about the climate, we reply 
that there is just where we shine,” etc. They might do a little 
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less shining and give the sun achance. ‘The melancholy main 
street is built of thousands of planks, through which the rain 
falls to the beach, so that you walk dryshod at all times. | 


spent several sad days on my return at Wrangel, and it was 
always raining. You look down the main street and read the 
attractions of gaudy saloons and billiard halls ornamented with 
sham Totem poles and wonder how the owners live. Once 
Wrangel was quite a nauglity place, but now it is too proper 
for words. About three times a day a Thlinget Indian dressed 
all in black and carrying a black umbrella emerges lrom some 
recess among the timbers and walks hurriedly to Matheson’s 
store. In about two hours, having bought ten cents worth ot 
fish hooks, which takes one hour, and having counted his 
change and had the mysteries of the American coinage 
explained to him in another hour, he siops back home again, the 
rain rushing in a stream from the points of his gingham. You 
have seen the sights of Wrangel. But Wrangel was not always 
at the back of beyond” as it is now. It was first established 
by Russia asa trading port for the Thlinget Indians in 1825, when 
that Government despatcheda warship to the mouth of the Stikine 
River to prevent the Hudson's Bay Company trom sending an 
expedition up that river in the same year. An early voyager 
who visited Wrangel shortly after the Russian occupation bears 
testimony to the Kussian love of fun, politeness, or extravagance, 
whichever the reader may choose to call it. When things were 
dull the Governor would amuse himself by firing salutes from 
the guns of the fort to the ships in the harbour, it being 
compulsory on them to answer with their guns as long as he 
chose to continue the cannonade, which sometimes lasted the 
whole day. 

In 1863 an old pioneer named Choquette discovered gold in 
quantity on the Stkkine River. It was, however, ten years before 
mining camps in any number were established in Cassiar. 
The great rush to the Klondike in 1898 filled Wrangel with 
people of all conditions on their way to the Yukon, some thousands 
electing to go by the river trail up the Stikine wid Dease Lake 
to the head-waters of the Yukon or across country by the Atlin 
trail. In this year hundreds died of exposure or returned in 
terrible straits. But gold was plentiful and men iree with their 
money, so Wrangel received its share of the spoil. 
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Wrangel is the headquarters of the Thlinget tribe of Indians 


and possesse some t the most interesting lotem poles on the 
coast. Two in tront of Chief Shake’s house are exceptionally 
interesting as possessing little receptacles at the back where the 
ashes of deceased chiefs were placed after cremation. The 
Indian graveyard also is of interest with its well-cirved figures 
yf the killer whale (Orca gladiator). 

\n American gentleman in close touch with these Indians, 
ind speaking their language, told me that the Thlingets believe 
that they originated from the raven. The great raven came 
from the north and flew along the coast of Alaska and there 
aw the extinct volcano of Mount Edgecumbe = standing 
ut of the sea, He alighted there, and, becoming hungry, 
lescended to the beach to search for food. Here he found a 
peculiar salmon, which, after he had eaten it, transformed him 


into a Thlinget Indian. Local mythology can account for most 
things, but any explanation as to the origin of Mrs. Thlinget is 

t forthcoming. All the Totem poles of Sitka, Baranoff and 
the Wrangel neighbourhood exhibit the raven on the summit, 
the salmon in the centre and man atthe base. Some of the 


Thlingets in Wrangel, however, do not ac« ept this story of their 
origin, but state that the first members of their tribe landed trom 
the sea on the top of the Devil’s Thumb, a high mountain 

,ooott.) 
clearly seen on 
the north bank 
of the Stikine 
his supersti 
tion ia y 
have some 
foundation in 
the fact that 
these North- 
Western 
Pacitic Indians 
came across 
Bering Straits 
from North- 
Kastern Asia, 
an origin which 


most ethnolo- 
wists now 
accep Re A 


slight tringe of 
dwarf birch 
surrounds the 
f this 
nountain 
below the per- 
manent snow 
line. At a 
distance this 
has the appear- 
ance ola rope, 
ind to this rope the Indians say are attached the remnants of 


summit ¢ 


the original Thlinget raft. 

At Wrangel lives Mr. red Bronson of the United States 
Customs, who received me with such cordiality that I felt quite 
embarrassed. | found the company of Mr. Bronson and his 
charming wife and daughter, both on going up country and on 
my return, when | was seriously ill, a most welcome refuge in 
time of trouble. Mr. Bronson is a_ very intelligent man, 
apart from his social attributes, and it was a great pleasure 
to talk to one so well-read and well-posted in all things 
relating to Alaska and North-Western life. It struck me 
that he was altogether too good to fill the office ot Customs 
Officer in a little out-of-the way port, and much more fitted to 
have charge of some place of importance. But, then, what 
country ever does recognise its best men! Modesty is a fatal 
drawback to success 1n hile. 

My cordial reception by Mr. Bronson was due to the fact 
that I carried the best passport for British Columbia—* I was a 
friend of Pike’s."”. Pike had spoken about me. That was enough. 
In England, perhaps, men in clubs might say, “ Who the devil 
is Pike?” but in British Columbia they don't ask such silly 
questions. Not to know about “ Pikey,” and to mention his name 
except in terms of respect, is to prove the traveller an ignoramus 
of the first water. The name of Warburton Pike stands in 
British Columbia tor all that is best and bravest, just as the 
name of Fred Selous is a password in South Atrica; and if you 
ire so fortunate as to be one of his personal friends, men will 
you will be lucky, for the 


receive you without question Lhe 
travelling Englishman is generally regarded as dull in this 
curlously demo ratic-¢ onservative community. 

lf anything were required to show the \nglo-Saxon character 
of Alaska, it is that one john Finlayson, a humble old Scotsman, 
is the most popular man in Wrangel. Upin the North-West 
lerritories and Alaska they admire a man for what he Is, and if he 
; of real grit they do not care two straws whether he is an 
Englishman or an American. This is quite as it should be. The 
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story of John Finlayson is simple but grand. Old John had been 
mining and fishing at Wrangel jor some vears when the 1874 rush 
to Cassiar took place. On his way up the river he met at Glenora 
nother Scotsman, whom we will call Mackenzie. The two 
became great friends, although Mackenzie was a young man and 
Finlayson somewhat advanced in years, namely, fifty-nine. They 
worked together beyond Dease Lake for two seasons and then 
returned to Wrangel with a small bag of gold-dust. Time went 
on, and John was getting old when the ‘g8 rush took piace to the 
Yukon vid Stikine, and again the old Scotsman and his partner 
went up country, and both returned with more experience than 
nuggets. Mackenzie, however, had saved enough to buy some 
land in Wrangel, and on this he built two stores as well as a 
comfortable dwelling-house. At this time he married a young 
Scotch girl, by whom he had two children, while John Finlayson 
lived in a small cabin by himself, making his living by fishing 
for halibut. Then old John became seriously iil, and the 
Mackenzies at once took him into their home, and after some 
months, during which he hung between life and death, they 
managed to pull him through. This was a debt the old man felt 
he could never repay. 

In 1899 Mackenzie contracted a chill and died in a few days, 
while in the following year Mrs. Mackenzie also became ill and 
died. John, 
whose whole 
interests were 
now wrapt up 
in the care of 
the children, 
two little girls, 
did all he could 
for them, and 
as they grew 
he was clever 
enough to see 
that they would 
obtain a better 
education in 
their native 
land than in 
such a rough 
place as 
Wrangel. It 
almost broke 
his heart, he 
told me, to part 
with them; but 
another Scots- 
man promised 
to care for 
them on the 
voyage, and 

UP STREAAL took them 
safely to Blair 
gowrie. John's life was now very sad and lonely; but 
poverty was not added to misfortune, for his own wants 
were few, and he regularly remitted home the rent for the 
Mackenzie house and stores, which brought in a_regulat 
income of some hundred doilars. Phen came an appalling 
disaster. Wrangel, as happens to all wood-built villages 
sooner or later, was swept with fire and the whole of the main 
street destroyed in a few hours. “ The bairns are ruined,” was 
all John could think of. How could he send home money ? 
He was an old useless wreck, and how could he get money ? 
No one would employ him. He knew only one thing, and that 
was to wash for aliuvial gold. 

In June, 1905, the river steamer went up to Telegraph Creek 
and on its deck sat John Finlayson, aged ninety-one, with a pick 
and spade, a small bag of biscuits and pannikin for tea. He 
arrived at Telegraph Creek and tramped the whole way to Dease 
Lake, eighty miles, through snow and slush. From here he went 
by boat to Porter's landing and commenced washing in a stream 
in which he knew there was gold, and continued at his work 
througbout the summer and autumn, helped by every white man 
and Indian in Cassiar that came his way. Indians are not very 
kind-hearted, but the spectacle of this old man_ struggling 
against such heavy odds touched even them and they biough 
him game and wild fruit. He returned to Wrangel with about 
200dol., which he at once remitted home. The next year he 
was very feeble, but consoled himself wiih the philosophy that he 
might just as well die up in Cassiar as in bed at Wrangel, so 
once more he shouldered his pick and took the long trail again. 
He was rewarded with a few pounds, although it took bim weeks 
to totter along the trail. 

In 1907 certain friends of the children in Scotland found 
themselves in a position to supply a regular fund for their 
education, so John is now left alone to fish halibut, and yet he 
still forwards every spare dollar to “the bairns.” His only 
sorrow is that he cannot see them. Wrangel is very proud of 
* Old John,” and well it may be 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

N his latest novel, Open Country: a Comedy with a Sting 
(Macmillan), Mr. Maurice Hewlett has written a parable of 
the simple life. The chief personage and hero is a yentle 
man gipsy, by name John Maxwell Senhouse, who at an 
early period of his life had discovered that his way of 

salvation lay in “the way to King’s Lynn.”” He had been born 
to great wealth, had been to a public school and university, and 
was designed by his father to become, as he himself was, a rich 
colliery-owner. He gave up this prospect in order to roam over 
the world with a lean horse and a caravan, supporting life on the 
impossible income of 5s. a week earned by writing and drawing. 
He figured in “ Half-way House,” but here we are treated to a 
detailed account of his genesis, development and opinions. 
Senhouse is the novel. There is a love story, but it only serves 
to show that the road to King’s Lynn is not safe for all sorts 
and conditions of men and women. Lest the author should 
demur, we shall let him epitomise his own plot. After describing 
Sanchia, a charming girl who, when the story opens, was 
“as nearly without sex as a girl of twenty may be,” he 
goes on to tell us that she went on her way “with a 
devastating friendliness which was to beguile a man in 
every way worthy of her affections and tumble her at 
last into the arms of another of a very different stamp. 
That is the theme to which I purpose to devote these 
pages.” The situation might be otherwise stated. In the 
gentleman gipsy Sanchia finds her “ intellectual affinity.” She 
comes to him “ garmented in light,”’ a goddess, incarnate in her 
all that is lovely and divine in womanhood, youth, virtue. To 
her he is a wise master at whose feet she is content to learn 
philosophy, art, poetry, a companion spirit to evoke candour and 
trust. But the winner in the struggle, has mainly a 
physical affinity. It is his skill asa polo player that is chosen 
for contrast with the other's intellectual charm: 

There was no doubt at all about Ingram on horseback ; he rode like a 
centaur. Inspired by the demon of the strife, there was a fierce decisiveness 
about the young man which made him seem really great. He saw every- 
thing, shouted his commands, and was obeyed by his wheeling field ; before 
his stooping on-rush Gunners swerved and missed. Twice he ran clean 
through the field, irresistible like an Angel of battle, like a Walkyr. Sanchia 
sat at gaze with a swelling heart. Glory of battle! Glory of conquest! 
At this moment the eloquence of Senhouse, though clearly breathed through 
him by God, had availed him little. 


A misogynist could not have written anything more bitter about 
the heart of a woman. It is Ouida’s guardsman pitted against 
an embodiment of romance and poetry, and the best woman in 
Mr. Hewlett’s little world surrenders to merely physical charm. 
Is love then only a blind, unreasoning, unintelligent sympatly ? 
Here, indeed, is the sting in the comedy. Ingram is disliked by 
the discerning Vicky, Sanchia’s sister, and he has a wile in 
Sicily, but to face it all and to give her love in so undesir- 
able a direction is the girl’s method of taking the road to 
King’s Lynn. A more cynical explanation, which may perhaps 
shock Mr. Hewlett, is that in her heart of hearts she 
finds the philosopher tiresome. There is no greater bore than 
the man who preaches against preaching; and a lover whose 
discourse is mainly homiletic, and each of his letters the length 
of a magazine article, might pall after a time. We may leave 
the story at that. Mr. Hewlett’s readers will easily understand 
that with all his old skill he has run the thread of it through the 
lives of most admirably drawn supplementary characters, city men 
and their women, society men and theirs, tuft-hunters and the 
like. They all belong to the upper circles,as the scheme does 
not admit of a place for those who live the simple life from 
necessity. 

Mr. Hewlett says that the reader who is anxious to get 
on with the story may skip the whole budget of letters with 
which it is interlarded without losing anything of the narrative 
interest. Those who follow his advice at a first reading will 
do well to turn back and examine these letters “ the second time 
over.” They have a deeper interest than the story, as they lay 
bare the workings of a mind. It would be easy to dwell on the 
bad reasoning and illogicalities with which they are strewn. — It is 
more pertinent to ask if the ideal set up is worth aiming at. but 
first, one would like to know how far Mr. Hewlett is in earnest. 
Our answer would be: ‘ Literally, no; artistically, yes.” 
The test of sincerity is that of Chaucer's pilgrim. Can we say 
* And first he followed it himself’? The social reformer of 
to-day is not more certain of anything than of his refusal to 
accept the martyr’s cross. We take it then that Mr. Hewilett’s 
case is, that with his fine intelligence, he has apprehended 
grounds on which ingenuous young men and women might, 
could, would or should rebel against the conventions imposed 
upon them by the civilisation of our day. In Germany even 
more than in France young men are learning to see what Thoreau 
said last century, that the enjoyment of life is possible wit.iout 
tail-coats, tall hats, groo.ns, butlers, luxuries of dress and luxuries 


of furniture. Fullness of life is what Senhouse calls out for, 
and this is how he defines it: 

According to me salvation in this world is the power of using every 
faculty we have to the full—every available muscle to the highest tension, 
every ounce of brain to the last drop, every emotion to the piercing and 
swooning point, every sense to an acuteness so subtle that you are able to 


feel the hairs on a moth’s underwing 


g, separate the tones on a starling’s neck, 


smell, like a hare, the very breath of the corn, see like a sea-bird, hear like 
a stag. 

We are told that his higher faculties lay in poetry and painting. 
Were they fully exercised when he was tending Rosinante ot 
cooking a chop ? A great deal of energy devoted to a thin 
horse and wretched caravan might surely have been more 
profitably directed. Peace, freedom and an Untroubled Spirit 
have no permanent abode, are not always to be found, even with 
a travelling tinker. We hope that many will practise the virtues 
of Poverty, Simplicity and Temperance, even when they are not 
on the road to King’s Lynn. Our hero had perforce to add 
renunciation to the list. This act had neither sense nor merit to 
recommend it, as Sanchia must plainly have gone to unhappiness. 
Sooth to say, the end would leave us more concerned if we were 
able to take it more seriously. But the narrative has not the 
ring of life in it. It is but a clever man’s sketch of what he 
thinks were possible if certain premisses be granted. The simple 
life is still in need of a strong unerring and convinced interpreter, 
It is usually treated in a wrong spirit, and with no sense of what 
the ages tell us. Take the three essential virtues named in the 
book—Poverty, Temperance, Simplicity—and consider how often 
since and before the day of St. Francis of Assisi have they been 
adopted by those to whom the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world had become abhorrent. The thought brings up visions of 
penitents in sackcloth and ashes, of poor monks and barefooted 
friars, of black and white and grey brothers all vowed to poverty, 
of ascetics and hermits and footsore pilgrims. The difference 
between the old and the new lies in the motive. Mr. Hewlett 
has to find a philosophy, a mild form of anar hism, that will fill the 
place of commands such as * Sell all thou hast and give to the 
poor,” or * Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth.” 
He finds his modern doctrine in Thoreau, whom R. L. Stevenson 
named a “skulker.” The word is interesting because it crystal 
lises the thought that the recluse who escapes from the fray 
has sacrificed opportunities. In the wider world which he has 
forsaken is fitting scope for whatsoever talents he may possess, 
and he who is living in the very heart of activity must have all 
his faculties more acute than he who occupies himself with 
tasks that could be as efficiently performed by people with less 
endowment. Nor should it be forgotten that simplicity of life 
can go and very often has gone with singleness of heart and 
nobility of purpose. As to Mr. Hewlett’s hero, he is “fleeting 
the time away as they did in the golden world,” and he has a 
philosophy that at any rate renders him immune to many 
troubles. But its strong point is the untroubled spirit rather 
than the simple life. 


MINE EASE AT MINE INN. 


Inns, Ales and Drinking Customs of Old England, by Frederick W. 
Ilackwood, (Fisher Unwin.) 


DRINK has always proved a fascinating subject alike for the student of 
social life, the antiquary and the general reader We all know that it spells 
temptation, and may freely admit that much of the crime and ill-doing of the 
world is traceable to its intluence, But there is in the human mind an itch for 
what is forbidden, an occasional longing to set aside the direction of pru lence 
and indulge in a little fling. Perhaps it is this weakness which causes us to 
linger over the reprehensible habits of our ancestors, reprehensible, it may be 
said, only in England, Abroad no one associates, at least to the extent that 
we do, alcoholic liquor with vice. The German or the Frenchman takes 
his womenkind to a place of public refreshment without slur; but in’ this 
country the public-house has got a bad name, and perhaps the most 
important step towards temperance reform that could be taken would be to 


rehabilitate it in public estimation As far back as we go, however, the asso- 
ciation is fairly close in this country, Even the Saxons had their wayside ale 


houses, and no very long time was to elapse between their first appearance 
and the introduction of those regulations which have been argued about and 
discussed ever since. Whoever is interested in them will find the subject 
exhaustively treated by Mr. Hlackwood in his lively and entertaining volume, 
We confess that for our own part we omitted much of his history and singled 


out certain of the chapters for special attention. It is good, for instance, 


to 
linger by force of imagination in the Bear, or the Oxford Arms, and to call 
up a vision of the carriers, waggoners and stage-coachmen who frequented 
them for centuries, There are a thousand other inns, such as the Seven 
Stars in Manchester, the Saracen’s Head at Newark, the Fighting Cucks at 
St. Albans, the very names of which bring us into touch with other men and 
other manners, The inns of fiction, lively presentments as most of them 
were of actual hostelries, help us as few things do to recall the manners of 
our forefathers. What would Fielding be without his inns, or even Dickens ? 
And the good Sir Walter is never more thoroughly at his best than when in 
the company of a landlord of the old school, who sends down to the cellar 
for a bottle with a yellow seal and bravely makes merry with his guest, But 
in those old days drinking was much more of an art than it is to-day, when 
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nis consumed in their simple purity 
The spice wine, with ts nulmeg, vinger, sugar, Cloves and roasted cral- 
apples, is discarded by the modern palate Su is the spiced and smoking 
" that delighted the revellers of a century or two centuries ago, Who 
takes a posset to iv? Keven egyu-fl »p has gone out of fashion, thou 
some of wus ur not too old to remember the time when it was 
considered both meat and drink, delightiul meat and delicious drink. 
Syllabubs and punches and the other con tions which used to find place 
on the table are now utterly neglected for wine, whisky and water or plain 
ale. So, too, those naushty drinking songs with which the rafters used to 
rt ue now neglected and half forgotten, nor are any new songs of the kind 
nade to take their places, It is as if the world had undergon 1 complete 
ange in this respect, llow the revolution has been efiected an how 
pic ie qu were som of those habits of an ifliier veneration are made 


pparent, clearly and well, by the author of the book before us. 


ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY, 
Open Country, by Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 
Love and the W Man, by Percy White. (Methuen.) 
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rhe Street of Adventure, by Philip Gibbs, (Lleinemann,) 
Lighter studies of a Country Rector, by the Kev. John Vaughan (Pitman,) 
Hlound and Horn in Je‘forest, by T. Scott Anderson, (Jedburgh: T. S. 
Sim ail.) 
Aerial Navigation of To-day, by Charles C. Turner. (Seeley.) 
The Sm of Valley View, by Keble Howard. (Cass 
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AGRICULTURAL, 


LAMBS IN EARLY AUTUMN, 


NOTES. 


r HERE are various systems of rearing sh ep, and the more modern 
one of always keeping them between hurdles with a fresh fold 


every day avoids a certain danger which besets the lambs at this 


season when running at large It is the nature of the sheep to 
requite Constant chang ‘“iresh fields and pas'ures new ”’—and 
this they get daily with the folding system. On the other hand, a 


lull of luxuriant keep and the lambs grazing in it may be pining 


d sinking in flesh, Phe young stomachs of limbs are sick of that food and 


want something fresh and sweet, much in the same way that human beings 
becom isgusted by seeing the same cold joint for days together, and if they 
wwe to be kept healthy they must have fre quent change of ground, The change 
ol food must not, however, be too abrupt in kind, The sudden removal from 
1rass, Clover, etc,, to turnips often results in diarrhces and death, a danger 
which can be avoid by giving them a small pen of turnips at night and 
illowing them to run at liberty during the day, hey are thus gradually 
sccustomed to the new food. An experienced eye will detect at once when 
lambs are b finhing to go wrong by a certain roughness in their coats; 


but a very few days of unfavouravle conditions at this season will do almost 





int irable injury, A. T. M. 
SPORTS AND AGRICULTURI 

It is well keown that small agricultural shows are not the draw they 
were from a strictly utilitarian standpoint, and that few of them could live 
were it not for ‘he help of the leading inhabitants and the gate, Generally 
t will be found that the donations exceed the subscriptions, and even these 
} could not keep the show running without what the public contributes at 
the gate, Anito get the public through the gate is the one creat aim of 
the committee, At one time a fine collection of animals was suflicient 
nducement; then larg collections coud be seen at lat rer ¢ xhibitions as the 
railway facilities increased, And the small shows had to suff rin consequence, 
or else provide attractions, The mere riding of horses in saddle or driving in 


N THE 


Pun Inise CHAMPIONSHII 


RISHL golf seems to be c ming to a point at which that country might, 
without presumption, send over a team to make a third in the Inter- 
national contest at present h ld between Envland and Scotland. rhe 
victorious Scot might say that as regards the challenging of England 


not a great deal of presumption 


+ required (I speak, of course, of the 

amateur matches), It did not require the evidenc of this last 
open” championship, as it is called, of Ireland to assure us that good 
native players were to be found ther nly, they did themselves little justice 


when the yreat occasions came. Far be it from me to svggest an Irish team 


Sh 
to select the English one is quite enough for an Englishman, and paid 
with more kicks than halfpence-—but one miv name at least two Messrs. 


Munn, the same number of Boyds, one Cairnes, Macan, Reade, Patterson 


and so on It is easy to fill the team As for this last championship 
which Ireland throws open to all amateurs, it looked as if an Irishman 
ought to win it, unless Mr. Hl, E Taylor did. And Mr, Taylor 
really never looked like a winner, although his fine fighting quality 
took him through more fights than he had a right to survive. But he was 
evidently out of form, and fighting power will not bring a man who is out of 


form through a duel wits another who is an equally goo player to start with 


and is right on top of his form. This is a description that fits Mr. Lionel 
Munn and his play in the championship He had to struggle hard for his 
life in the first heat of all; but after that the normal measure by which he 
beat his opponents was six up an! five to play. This was his rule, and he 
made no exception to it when he met Mr. Tavlor. Mr. Garson, however, 


of Troon, insisted on a great deal more respectful treatment. Mr. Munn hal 


the better of him almost all the way; but the Scot stuck to his job very 


closely, never losing form, and it is real.y a triumph for him, after being 


four down on the first round, to be beaten only at the thirty-sixth hole—a 


Horact 


LIFE. 
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harness was not sufficient to appeal to the emotions; the desire for sport 
wanted something exciting, and so the Uymkhana was ev Ived. This certainly 
created an interest in rough-riding, especially so the Victoria Cross race, 


Lut, usually, if the dummy was a reality *‘it” would suffer much from the 


manner in which it was handled. Soon the public desired even something 
more, and now the tendency is towards flapping races; and right attractive 
these are were but adequate precautions taken to make them safe alike to the 
riders and the public But the committee is apt to consider that what was 
suitable for the gymkhana is alike fit for flapping. So the events take place 
in the confined rings, with bends too sharp to be taken by a horse with a 
good speed on, and country riders are not jockeys; hence at nearly 
every show there have been run-outs and spectators have been badly 
knocked about Hitherto this has been regarded as an accident; but legal 
proceedings in some cases have cau-ed considerable forebodings in the finance 
committees of various societies, and insurances have been effected ; but the 
premiums for these are advancing. And yet how preventable such would be 
by opening the ends of the ring, starting the competitors on the straight and 
having the greater portion of the race and all the bends outside the lines of 
spectators. The writer of this note had his arm badly knecked by a run-out 


ouly a few weeks ago, the horse being brought up by a motor-car. 
Now AND THEN 

Interest is now taken in the announcement that the Argentine Republic 
is declared free of foot-and-mouth disease. But few have any idea what 
ravages this disease caused among our flocks and herds during the latter end 
of last century. There have just been brought to a close the operations of 
the Clutton, Bath and North Somerset Mutual Cattle Assurance Association, 
which was formed for mutual assurance against loss in catile by the diseases 
called the cattle plague and pleuro-pneumonia. There is now no need 
for the existence of this societv, as both of the diseases to be insured 
against have practically been stamped out in this country, Therefore 
the remaining members met and shared out the funds Any person 
wishing to become a member of the association had to apply to 
the hon. secretary for the necessary form of declaration, which he 
must fill up and sign, inserting the createst number and value of 
cattle then in his possession, and such declaration had to be certified 
by a member of the association, If the application was approved he 
was admitted, provided that should the cattle which he proposed to insure 
become affected with either of the diseases known as cattle plague or 
pleuro-pneumonia within twenty-one days from the date of his admission, he 
should cease to be a member, and his entrance deposit should be 


returned, Members were not entitled to compensation for losses 
of any cattle which had not been in their jossession for the space o! 
twenty-one days, A member immediately on admission had to pay 
10s. per cent, on the declared value of his cattle; if he increased his cattle, 
he had to pay proportionately. He had also to make a return on May Ist 
each year. Cattle-dealers were not admitted members, Members sustaining 
a loss by death from cattle plague or pleuro-pneumonia were entitled to 
receive from the funds of the association three-fourths of the value ol 
under the rules of the 


entitled to 


such cattle as died or were slaughtered 


associ ttion. And they were als» one-fourth of the 


salvage, the remainder gving to the association, (I wonder what 


would be thought of salving a diseased animal’s carcase ; now this 





shows how modern veterinary science has progressed.) Members whose 


cat'le when suffering from cattle plague or  pleuro-pneumonia were 
slaughtered by order of the Privy Council received gO per cent, of the 
value of the cattl. To settle disputes five arbitrators were appointed. 
[his association was founded in 1872. During its existence several hundred 
pounds wer? 


paid in compensation, Mr. George Gibbon, Tunly Farm, 


Bath, was the hon. secretary from start to finish, It certainly shows that 
there is not the difficulty now existing with pastoral farming as there was 


E. W. 


forty vears ago, 


GREEN. 


fine finish toa fine tournament ending in the manner most to be desired by 
the native people, who very well deserve to win their own championship. 
Six THousanp Four Hunprep Yarns, 
Taylorand Braid begin battling with each other again ina week or so, and 
they are apparently to have a battlefield worthy of their powers of driving. 


It is really a little alarming to hear that the Honor Oak course is 6,400yds. 


‘ 


in length ; it is said to be “*one of the longest, if not actually the longest’ 


course near London, and well it may be. It is often a question whether 
being the longest course is not bought at the 
expense of other qualities which are desirable in a golf course— 
case of the 
typical inland course, which every golfer knows, the soil whereof is not 


the distinction of 


interest and attractiveness. Especially is this so in the 





and nor yet gravel, but something so very like clay as to be practically 
indistinguishable from it, In the summer, when the clay is adamantine, 
it is bearable, but in winter, oh! the labour and the dulness of it! 
Perpetually tearing away the ball with a brassie from a muddy lie is an 


**sheis a gentle melancholy upon the soul.” If these 


amusement which 
very long inland courses are ever desirable, they should, at least, be made 
so that the holes can be easily contracted in the season of mud and 
The Honor Oak Club may well be, by nature of their soil, 
justified in their 6,400yds., but the principle is really a little dangerous one 


worm-casts, 
for the average inland course. After all, a ‘‘bad length hole” is an 
expression capable of more than one meaniny, 

THe MEETING At Wkstwarp Ho! 

Time was when the autumn meeting of the Royal North Devon Club 
was a very big affair. The Royal Liverpool and the Royal North Devon 
use | then to arrange their meetings with special care that they did not clash 
with each other nor with those of the Royal and Ancient, which were like the 


fixed suns round which lesser luminaries revolved, Golf clubs and meetings 
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were few, and golfers travelled from one to the other, and Westward Ho! 
was not too far West for a golfer to go to. 


Now the mee.ing of that pioneer 
club of English 


golf takes place without much attention being g.ven to it, 
The last was a one-man me.-ting, really, Mr. Denys Scott doing everything that 
was good, with two scores of 77 and 78 on the Wednesday and the Friday. 
Phese bettered the scores with which Mr. Fowler, who was second to him on 
the second day, won the Kusiimir Cup the week before. 
golfer than Mr 


There is no better 


Denys Scott when he “‘ gets going,” but sometimes he does 
not keep gcing ail the while. He has been rather unfortunate in not being 
in form in the big events he has entered for, but he has plenty of time as 
well as power, 

Nortu Berwick OLD CLun. 

The meeting which was held last week of the North Berwick Old Ciub 
is a survival from a time when golf was, perhaps, a more solemn, but, 
perhaps, too, a more friendly affair, The club consists chiefly of members of 
old county families in Haddinetonshire. It has no club-house, but a marquee 
is pitched beside the first tee at North Berwick, a medal is played for and is 
usually won by Mr. J. E, Laidlay when he competes for it, for few of the other 
local great players beleng to this club, 
envage in 


After the medal play the members 


what it is customary 


6“ 
to call ** friendly matches,” al- 
though the Sarah Battles of the 


game strenuously deny that there 
is any such thing as 
match at golf, It 


a friendly 
looked 


on rather as a social gathering 


is all 


than as great golf, and there are 


some who play at this meeting 
who hardly touch a club all the 
rest of the year Perhaps the 


prolorged Parliamentary Session 


somewhat detracted from the glory 


this year, Mr. Balfour, for one, 
was not there, and he seldom 
misses, There was a tie for the 
medal between Sir Archibald 


Hepburn and Captain Armitage, 


and seeing that the score at whicn 
they tied was 95, there seems 
ground to infer that Mr. Laidlay 
was not compe ing. The reports 
say that there was much wind, 
but still, there were many strokes, 
and I think Mr. Laidlay would 


have beaten the ball round, even 
despite the wind, in less, 


VARIOUS GOLFERS 
Phere are many good golfers 


of whom we hear little in the big 


events. Mr. Clive Lawrence is 
one He has been playing very 


finely at Nairn all the last month, 


winning the Cawdor Cup, also 
open competitions and even com- 
petitions under handicap, aithough 
heavily weighted. Another goud 
goiler is the even better cricketer, 
Mr 


at Eastbourne. 


Ernest Smith, who now lives 
Hie, despite a 


hand 


penalty cap of three, ran 

into the final of a club tourna- 

ment there last week, but was te” 
beaten In that la,t duel by Mr. ” 
Von E. Scott. Mr. Peacock, 

with a score of 65, has lately 


beaten the previous record, made 


by himself and others, for the 
Eastbourne course. 
THe JubiLekR VASE AND 


HANDICAPPING. 
This week sees the compe- 
tit on Vase at 
S!. Andrews, a 


for the Jubilee 
prize that in its 
twenty-two years of existence has 


had 


MR. 


G. 
some very distinguished 
Mr. Macfie and Mr. Colt hav: each 


of eminent people have won it once each, 


winners. and a 
Statistics dull 
but if the golfer of moderate handicap will take the trou! le to look over 
this list of winners he will probably begin to conceive himself a very ill 
person. 


won it twice number 


are things, 
use j 


Of the twenty-one winners from 1887 to 1907 inclusive twelve had 


handicaps of scratch or lower; of the nine who were receivers of start, 
the handicaps in order of date were 6,4, 7, 2, 4, 6, 4, 2, 5. Taking these 


first twenty-one winners, the average status of the conqueror appears to work 
out at a fraction over one, which affords very poor encouragement to persons 
of double-figure handicaps. The Royal and Ancient is, of course, ri ber in 
players who are rated at scratch and better than any other club in the world, 
men generally find their way North in September; but the 
story of the Jubilee Vase will be found to be not dissimilar from that of any 


other match-play tournament under handicap. 


and these creat 
The scratch player nearly 
always bobs serenely up at the top; in a less law-abiding community he 
would probably be lynched by a bloodthirsty mob with handicaps of ten and 
over, 
LITTLESTONR REVISITED 
thal 
order to dot a 


It was rumoured some time since the had been 


new series of bunkers about that 


ruthless Braid 


summoned tu Littiestone in 
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admirable course; the number sounded so formidable that on revisiting 
Littlestone one had visions of almost every shot plumping into a sandy pot. 
However, as a matter of fact, the new bunkers, althou *h they have m ide the 
course a goo:l deal better, have done so in a singularly unobtrusive manner, 
Those open 


slogver have for the 


spaces which in former days constituted paradises for the wild 
most part disappeared; but no reasonable person need 
feel in the least degrees cramped in his hitting; it is all as it should be. The 
é, however, is at the sixteenth hole, the hole that 
always remains graven on the mind after a visit to Littlestone. The green is 
guarded by a vast and horrid bunker cut in the face of a steep hill. 
merly the hole had, as a rule, to be approached 


improvement far exce//en 


F or- 
by instalments, the second 
shot being played rather carelessly anywhere short of the bunker, 
there the 


passage” on to 


and then 


vas a pitch on to the only 


green ; 


attempted a kind of ** north-west 


very strong and brave 


the 


very 


green in two, which 


generally ended in disaster and bent erass Now, however, a direct route to 


the hole has been cut, and people of moderate driving powers may hope to 


get over in two and enjoy the sensation of one of the finest second shots to 


be found anywhere, Even against a wind 


a gool hitter may reach the 

summit of the hill in two, and so see exactly where he is going for his third 
shot—no_ inconsiderable advan 

tage, It is really a splendid hole 


nowadays 


Mr. G. W, Bei pam. 
Mr. Beidam is still rather more 
of a goifing cricketer than a 


cricketing golfer; but his golf is 


very good for all that, as his 
handicap of scratch or thereabouts 
testihes, No 


one has done so 


much towards s!. owing us ourselves 
as others see us, or rather, to b 
precise, showing us Braid, Taylor 
and Co., as we could see them i: 
our eyes were only good enough, 
His wonderful photographs of the 
golfing swing and all its myriad 
component parts are well known to 
evervone who theorises about the 


game, and that is what every 


With 
Faylor he illustrated golf faults ; 


voller does more or less 


with Mr, Travis and Jack White 
he showed us how to putt; and 
more recently, with the aid of an 
anatomical collaborator, he ha 
been illustrating the ‘screwing 
and unscrewing” movements in 
the swing of eminent persons 
Mr. Beldam’s very characteristic 


and very excellent cricket is too 


well known to descant upon, bu 
it is worthy ol 


note that he is 


certainly one of the very best 


cricketers who ever went to Cam 
bridge without getting his ** blue ” 
Finally, he is the much-valued 
partner of Dr. W. G. Grace in 


many foursome 


LAW & THE 
LAND. 


Fn" Y “HE recel 


Yeovil of an 


t discovery near 


ancient 
British gold torque and 
the consequent enquiry 


by the coroner and his 
jury as to the manner aud nature 
o. the find, are of some interest 


to landowners as well as to 


antiquarians, Treasure trove, 

according to an old defini 
BELDAM. tion, 8 any ‘olds or” silver 

in coin, plate or bullion 
found concealed in a house or in the earth or other place, the owner thereol 
being unknown. Che essence of the thing is concealment, the article may 
have been deliberately hidden or buried by the owner; if it has only be 


; . a helon 
abandoned, thrown away, or lost, it is not treasure trove, and belongs tu the 


find 


ler as against everyone but th true owner wien he turns up ana 
cliims it. If the article is treasure trove, on the other hand, 
it belongs either to the Crown or to the person, generally the lord 
of the manor, to whom the [franchise of trea-ure trove may have been 
granted by the Crown. It is the duty of any person who finds an article 


that may come under the designation of treasure trove to inform the coroner 


of the district, who thereupon calls together a jury to enquire wat the find 


consists of, who was the finder, and who was the original owner, so ir as 


any information on the last point is available Such enquiry has, however, 


no jurisdiction to determine any question of title to the find, nor to decide 
whe'her the article is treasure trove or not; these points must be settled, if 
there is any dispute, by the decision of the King’s Bench Division; but 
where gold or silver articles whose owner is unknown are found concealed ot 


buried in one place, 
hidden f 


treasure 


all lying together, there is a presumption that they wer 


intentionally w the benefit of the depositor, and that they as 


therelore, trove 
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\ ypular error cropped up again in a case at Devizes County Court 
th: other day concerning the ownership of the grass growing on a roadside 
wast The defendant ha cut the grass and carri it away, claiming that 
he was authorised to do so by the rural district council. A council has, 
however, no right to give anv such authority, The soil of a highway is, asa 

enera!l rule, vested in the adjoining owners, and that title covers the right to 

the grass al invihing elise growing on the soil rh only right ol the 
p r ol tthority as revresentine the public is to use tne 
lan is al at is, to pass and repass, and ior any purpose 
necessariiyv it de such right an to the maintenance ol th highway as 
sucl rhis jot apply to main reads, which are by Act ol 
Parlhament ves county council, nor to streets in urban districts; 
but in rural districts the soil of the road itself and of the bordering grassland, 
rw te, romains in either the adjoining owners or in the lord of the manor, 
except where there is eviderce that by long user, or otherwise, the parishiorers 
or the local authority have gained a title to the road, sulj to the public 
' 0 Way 

Kecent prosecutions of dishonest gardeners, who, without authority and, 
in some instances, contrary to ex ress instructions, ordere | goods for their own 
purposes in their employer’s name, have served to draw attention to the serious 
position in which an employer may be placed if he at any time allows his 
servant to pledge his credit, or who does not, when he discovers that a servant 
has been coing so, expressly notify the tradesman that such servant has acted 
without authority In letters to the public Press the Earl of Sandwich, who 
has unfortunately sutlered considerable pecuniary loss and much annoy- 
ance owing to the dishonesty of one of his servants, accuses the law of 
pulling a premium on the dishonesty of servants Sut if a master once 
empowers a servant to orler gools in his name, or, knowing that a servant 


has done so, pays the bill without warning the tradesman that he will not be 
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responsible for future orders unless given by himself or expressly authorised, 
how is the latter to know that he must, in future, look only to the servant 
for payment? The position is that what is known to the law as agency by 
estoppel has arisen, that is, that one person, the master, has so acted 
is to lead another, the trajesman, to believe that he has authorised a 
third person, the servant, to act on his behalf, Then when that other, in 
such belief, enters into a transaction with the third person within the scope 
of such ostensible authority, the principal or master is debarred from 
denying the fact of the third person’s agency, and it is quite immaterial 
whether the ostensible agent had no authority at all or only acted in excess of 
such authority as he had. his seems to us to be a reasonable proposition, 
and one that is essential to the proper conduct of trading transactions, and 
if employers, for their own convenience, will allow servants to order goods 
on their behalf or ratify unauthorised transactions, we cannot see any very 
great hardship if they are compeiled to pay in respect of a subsequent similar 
transaction, In one respect, however, we are inclined to think that the 
advice given to Lord Sandwich was not sound law. He complains 
that he paid for goods ordered by his gardener for the latter’s own 
purposes—in this case the keep of pigs—because he was advised 
that he was responsible for the payment, as many years ago the 
gardener ordered goods from that particular tradesman in his master’s 
name. There seem to be two flaws in this argument: first, we doubt 
whether in any considerable establishment it would come within the 
range of a garidener’s duties to provide for the keep of the pigs, and it must 
be remembered that the so-called implied authority of a servant to pledge 
his master’s credit on'y extends to matters within the scope of his employ- 
ment. Again, lapse of time generally amounts to constructive notice of the 
termination of an agent’s authority, and we imagine that in the circumstances 
stated by Lord Sandwich the tradesman would have found considerable 





difficulty in enforcing a claim against nim. 


1g 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WILD GOATS OF CHEVIOT. 
{To vHe Eprror or *Counrry Lire ”] 


Sit I notice in your paper of the 4th inst, a letter headed ‘* The Wild Goats 
of Cheviot,” Phere are ro “wld goats” on Cheviot; that is, no goats 
** wilder” than black-laced sheep The goats belong to, and stay, more or 
less, upon certain farms. There is a flock at Coldburn (this is not Cheviot) 
ind one on Southernknowe hese belong to Lord Grey, or the tenants for 
the time being of the farms There are flocks at Hlartsheugh and at 


Langleeford which also belong to the proprietors, or tenants, of these places 


Several of these flocks are gathered by collies, as are sheep, and are brought 


down and penned as occasion arises. For instance, I have often known them 
penned while hounds were hunting thereabouts. Originally the goats were 
put upon the hills to kill the adders, but there were also a number kept for 
the gout milk cure at and around Wooler GEORGE GREY. 


riikK ROVAL ARMS 
To rue Eprror or *Counrry Lire.) 

Sir There is an old inn on the property I write from known as The King’s 
Arms. The signboard has gone to decay, but the bracket which supported it 
stillremains, It is proposed to put up a new signboar.!, but before doing so I 
wish to find out if it is lawful to charge the Royal arms on the sign of an inn 
Would you very kindly let me know if it is so?) The inn was probably built 
during the reign of King George IIL, The arms would, I suppose, be those of 
England, Scotland and Ireland’, quarterly, as, for instance, on the back of a 
half-crown, I shall be very grateful for your advice on the subject.—Y. 


K 


|We referred this letter to R-uge Dragon, who replies as follows: ‘It 
seems to me that to put the arms of our present King on an old inn, cailed 
Phe King’s Arms, would destroy its history. The right thing, surely, to do 
is to find out the age of the inn, and then to put the arms of the King who 
was then reigning on the signboard, The Royal arms and Royal supporters 
have so often varied that probably the Heralds’ College should be consuited 
ulter the date of the inn has been ascertained.—Everard Green, Rouge 
Eb. | 


Dragon, Herilds’ College, London, E.C.”- 
A f1,000 HOUSE, 
[To rHe Eprror or **Counrry Lire.”] 

Sik,—I shall feel obliged if through the medium of your interesting paper 
you can give me some idea as to the kind of house that could be built for, 
say, £1,000, What is wanted is a country cottage quite close to the 
seaside, about a mile from the railway station and within twenty miles of a 
large centre. If you could give me some idea of what accommodation could 
be given for this sum, say, in ahouse built of brick, rough-cast, I should be 
grateful.—D. A. R. I 

{The above letter shows the interest that is taken in the “ Lesser Country 
llouse” series, and proves their practical value. Houses of exactly the type 
and cost which our correspondent enquires about will very shortly be 
included,—Ep. ] 





A STING IN THE MOUTH. 
[To rue Eprror or * Counrry Lire”) 
Sik,—The con mbutor who wrote on the subject of insect stings and bites a 
fortnight ago may be interested to hear of a case that occurred on Saturday, 
especially as it had a bearing on a very explicit sentence in his article—I 
mean the one in which he says that asting in the mouth is fatal. A young 
lady staying at a country house was stung in the mouth,  Inadvertently she 
took in her mouth a living wasp that had been embedded in jam, and before 
he could get rid of it two stings had been administered, one on the roof of 
the mouth and one on the tongue. Her slarm was great, because she had 
just been reading the article in question. Pending the arrival of the local 
practitioner a blue-bay was put in her mouth, and when the doctor came he 


supplemented this by dabLing ammonia on the spots, At first he took a 


very serious view « 


f the case and asked that arrangements might be made to 
convey the patient to the nearest hospital, because, as he pointed out, if 
swelling took place at the back of the throat it might cause death by closing 





the air vessels. Luckily, however, this did not happen, The girl felt 
considerable pain, but no swelling fi lowed, and apparently she is nearly well 
now. This seems to show that it was a strong statement to make that a 
sting inthe mouth is fatal. It should have been ‘‘ may be fatal.” Even 


had swelling ensued, the doctor was of opinion that the patient's life might 


have been saved by tracheotomy. —S. 


MARKED BIRD. 
[To tue Eprror oF “*Counrry Lire.” |} 
Sirk,—I beg to inform you that a cock grouse with a silver ring on the left 


> 


foot marked ** Country Life London 520,” was shot on September 2nd on 
the Whitendale Fell, Forest of Bowland, part of this shooting. I should be 
much obliged if you would give me any information you have regarding this 
brd. I will keep a look-out for marked birds in future.-—-R. A. TArron, 

[The ring was placed on the leg of the grouse by Mr. E. H. Booth, 
Clitheroe, in the neighbourhool where it was found, The grouse, it may be 
remarked, is not very migratory in its habits. —Ep. ] 

ENGLISH OAK. 
{Yo me Eprrok or ** Country LiFe.” |} 

Sik,—Your correspondent, ** Heart of Oak,” may tell the club committee he 
speaks of that they are ill-adv sed. There is not the least doubt that English 
oak, if properly selected, seasoned and put together, wi!l make much more 
beautiful ard suitable panelling for a club than any Austrian or foreign oak, 
If anyone disputes this, he is welcome to come and inspect my dining-room 
here, which has been recently panelled by Messrs. Marsh, Jones and Cribb 
of Leeds, under my own supervision, wih English brown oak, the finest 
wood known for the purpose, and if they can find a crack or a warp 
in it, I shall be surprised. It is an expensive wood to use on account 
of the amount of waste in cutting it out, but if they want a cheaper 
material, I did a smaller room three years ago with English oak panels, 


g 
‘silver-grain” or ‘* flower” 


rent in the old fashion, so as to show the 
to the best advantage, and chestnut styles and rails. This also 
has stood perlectly, as have the panels of English cherry wood, a very cheap 
material indeed, which with age becomes very rich in colovr and makes 
perfect joints. English walnut or English-grown black walnut are, perhaps, 
the best home-grown woods for overmantels where much carving or fine 
moulding is introduced; but care must be taken to cut out all the sap 
wood, which is liable to become worm-eaten in time. If, however, none 
of these is fancied, there are many Colonial woods almirably suited for the 
purpose, among which I can recommend, from personal experience, British 
Columbian Douglas fir, ‘*Red Cedar’ (Thuja plicata), Canadian curly 
birch or figured maple, Honduras or West African mahogany. There are 
also a number of handsome woods in Australia and New Zealand, of which I 
have no practical ex>erience, but which seem to be likely to be more 
generally used, and which can now be procured at reasonable prices in 
London.—H. J. Ewes, Colesborne Park, near Cheltenham, 





[To tHe Eprror oF **Counrry LIFE.” 
Sir,—lI have read with much interest the letter appearing in your issue of 
August 21st, signed ‘*‘ Heart of Oak,” and I agree with him that the 
*‘extraordinary.” It requires, how- 
ever, a much stronger adjective than this to refer to the reasons given for 


decision of the committee in question is 


abandoning English oak—that is to say, because the English-grown wood 
splits and warps As a practical timber merchant, I can say without fear 
of contradiction that English oak is the finest the world produces, and when 
properly treated is less lable to “‘split and warp” than any other, The 
coming of Americin and Austrian quartered oak is quite of recent date. 





mere 
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and owing to the lower prices at which these woods can be produced, it docs 
not pay timber merchants to stock and season English quartered oak. If 
customers are willing to pay the price, they can have seasoned English oak, 
and I have no doubt that if oak grown in these islands were more gener- 
ally used it would be to the advantage of the work in hand to-day 
in our churches, cathedrals and the like. In any case, let me assure 
** Heart of Oak ” that English oak has lost none of those splendid qualities 
which all students of our older buildings know so well.—I. SUIrTON KEMER. 


OVER TIE ALLOTTED SPAN. 
To vHe Epiror or “Country Lire.” ) 

Sik,—I enclose a photograph of a harvester seventy-six years of age who is 
at work on 
a farm at 
Capel harvesting 
peas. lle works 
with his son cl 
thirty, and does 
is much work in 
1 day (picce- 
work). He then 
goes thatching. 
For sixty years 
he has swung 
the sickle. His 
arms are very 
strong ; he drinks 
a little cider and 
has an occasional 
glass of stout,- 

I. E, GREEN. 





WORKRKMEN’S 
COMPENSA- 
PION ACT. 

[fo THe 

Kprror.| 

Sir,—The  fol- 

lowing strikes me 

as being an 
interesting case. 

A man living in 


our village was 





employed as a 
smith at a forge 
near by. Some 
few weeks ago he 
met with an acci- 
dent to his hand, 





SEVENTY-SIX YEARS OLD, 


As his employer 
had not insured 
him under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, he allowed him full wages 
while he was away, When the man returned to his work, however, his 
master decided to insure him at once; but his insurance agents would not do 
sO, as the mean was just over sixty years of age, and they said, of course, that 
tue risk was too great, The employer then said that he could not himself 
hear the expense ol another acciuent, and therelore, as he could not insure 
this man, he would have to go. So the man left, and has since been trying 
to get work of various descriptions, but has been unable to do so because he 
s not insurable, This seems rather « hard case, as it will be nearly ten years 
before he can obtain an old age pension, Perhaps some of your readers know 
of some way out, -ATHELSTAN L. WARNER, 


ADDERS AND TILEIR YOUNG, 
[to rut Epirox or **Counrry Litt ”] 
Sir While walking near here the other day L came upon several adders, 
four of which I killed One that I wounded on the tail had a tiny one 
underneath her, and I observed another wriggling out of the wound in her 
body. I was under the impression that all snakes produced their offspring 


from the egg, and should be interested to know if any of your readers have 


ge 
seen young produced in this manner. May I also enquire if adders lie about 
alter dusk, as my children have several times nearly trodden on them in broad 


daylight; but to avoid them at dusk ig out of the question, as they are 
difficult to see at any time. I sawa case reported in the daily papers some 
days ago of a doctor having been bitten in the wrist; but I never heard 


the sequel. Addets constitute a real danger in the New Forest, and I 





am afraid they are on the incre 


ise. —R WESTLAKE, JUN,, Stoney Cross, 
N w Forest. 

[Some snakes are viviparous, some oviparous, The adder may be said 
to be of the former kind, because the eggs, though truly to be so described, 
have a shell so thin and fragile that the young break it before leaving the 
oviduct, and, moreover, a violent blow, such as given by our correspondent, 
would be apt to break it and let the young escape. They are very active 
irom the moment of birth, rhere is nothing contrary to natural expectation 
in what is reported, We do not think that there is any danger to be 
apprehended irom the snakes after dusk, They lie out in sunny, warm places, 
but when the sun goes down, or even on any cool day, they are very seldom 
to be seen. Their bite is not fatal to anyone in good health, but it is a very 
serious one. We hear the same account that there are many adders this 
year from various parts of the country. In the New Forest district it is 
likely that there may be some increase as a result of the death of poor old 


** Brusher” Mills, who used to account for a great many in the course of the 
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BIRD-LIFE IN LONDON. 
{To rHe Eprror or ‘*Countrry Lire,.’’] 

Sir,—Seeing that from time to time notes have appeared in COUNTRY LIFE 
respecting bird-life in London, you will without doubt be somewhat surprised 
to hear that the tree-creeper may now be included as a resident of this 
metropolis. On Monday, the 3oth uit., [saw a young tree-creerer on an 
oak tree near the Temple Cottage, Kensington Gudens. As the bird could only 
have left the nest at the most a week, it was without doubt park-bred. More 
and more insect-eating birds seem to be visiting and staying in Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens. No doubt the considerable increase in insect-life 
is the responsible factor. Althouzh the acorns in the before-mentioned 
parks are but half-size, and, of course, perfectly green, the wood-pigeons 
started to attack them as early as Auvust 2Ist This early harvest, it may 
be mentioned, is quite customary, and in their efforts to obtain the acorns the 
birds break off quite stout twigs by the vigorous tugging. Almost immediately 
the natural harvest of the fruits of the parks commences an increase of wildness 
is noticeable in the birds. The fact is still to be bewailed that no steps 
whatever appear to have been taken by the various powers that be to combat 
the fungoid disease (plane-tree scorch, [I believe) which has attacked the plane 
trees of London without exception, In fact, the area attacked is considerable, 
inasmuch as I have personally noticed it in Warwick, Bucks, Middlesex, 
Srrrey and E-sex, and know it to be present in other counties, even as far 
Nerth as Westmorland. Acquiring Old Masters for the public absolutely 
fades into insignificance compared with the prospect of practically a treeless 
city Yet the latter seems to be treated with perfect equanimity by the 
authorities, for surely they must know, whereas in the former case a 
terrible racket ensues if there is a prospect of losing a single picture, 
W. P K. NEALE. 


GIANT LILIES 


{To rue Epiror or ‘*Counrry Lire ”] 


Sir,-—I enclose a photograph of a Lilium giganteum which has attained a 


b'b 
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LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 
height of over Sit. It is growing in the g 
Devon.—-M. FF. HAWKER 


rarden at Ermington Rectory, South 


MONKEYS AT GIBRALTAR. 
{To ru« Eprror or * Country Litt.” | 
Sir,—‘* When the monkeys leave the ‘ Rock,’ it will pass out of the 
possession of the British Empire.” So rins the old saying. These 
so-called monkeys are really Barbary apes (Macacus inuus), a species ol 
baboon family common in Northern Africa; but where or how they were 
introduced into Europe is a matter of conjecture, most probably by the 
Moors who held Gibraltar between 700 A.D. and 1300 A.D., though the old 


legend savs they came there by an underground tunnel, and the tact that the 
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more than thew 

Lill OLUDES INH ITANTS OF THI ROCK, fair share, 

On on sultry 

not lor ago, a curious brown tree-trunk-looking object caught 
my eve, which even my s failed to cehme, \ quiet approach to 
within 4oyds revealed my runk to be four apes sta me im what, in 
naut i] patria , wou be cal Thee i 1 No. 1 had his forequarters 
on a , No, 2 had his on the back of No, 1, N 3 on No, 2, and No. 4 
N 3, and all wer Hivently searching for parasites on the one in front, 
Poor N 4, I felt quit rry for him It was an extraordinary spectacle, 
shich 1 weuld not has 1 I not seen it, but, of course, as usual, 
my camera was at home, 1,400!t, below, I ryed a long tim wondering il 
hey would change their rmation and give No, 4 a chance, but an envage 
t prevented my remaini y longer, and I left them in peace Phough 

ia way shy and hard to phot raph, the evil eye of the lens having especi | 
rrors, still, if one sit t they show no ir, and the inquisitiveness of their 
natur pon Oover©r»nce inv scrupies they may have as to the danger ol a near 
roach to a human bet At one tim there wer A great many, but 
their deprecations in the gar ns cut , th night, and even during the day 
ht. whe they un own trom the fastnesses in search of water, fruit and 

v abi > aris ¢ { r uller annihtiation writ uci an ancient or ef 
forbids the shooting or taking of any bir or animal on the Rock, still they 
isaiyt ir mysteriousiy, at there are 1 wv only fiv or Six t, a mere relic 
of the former greatness of their tribe, rhe temptation to the apes to come 
own to the nice green ardens must have been immense, but one cannot 
im the owners of the cultivation for shooting them, for to grow anything 

! } t \ 10 Ss mean rea mbour wn Kpe In watering one’s 
cr s, for there are no wells, and few can spare sufhi nt from their dwindling 


rks to save their vegetables from being burnt up by the fer rays of the 


now available for them at 


Souter n veral points 

m the Upper Rock, and, tt is ho , will prevent to a vreat extent their 

mcur 1 tw tl fort den lan vbciow, \ l said before, isa rule they are 

harmless, feeding on roots, grasses and berries; but occasionally an old male, 

articulariy at Certain Seasons, beco a trucuient ar nasty customer to 
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4 WIDESPREAD 
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To rHe Eprros 


Sit l wa ter tec 
to read 7 Wi 
rea Failacy” by 


our corre 


-W G W in 
{ rRY LiFt ol 
the 21st ult.; but I 


cannot agree with him 


it I have ever seen 
it seriously stated that 
200 eggs per annum 
was in minimum to 
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properly-fed fowls. It is true that I have often read that that is the goal to 


which those who take their poultry-yard seriously should strive, and I really 
that **W. G, 


that he 


think 





’s” views on the matter are too pessimistic. Also, I 


mentions the poor averages in the twelve months’ Utility Pouitry 


achieved in the six months’ 
1 


Club’s competition, but makes no note of those 
Street last 


to feed each tull 


with him that it costs 1 


rown bird, but that eighty-four ecys are the a 


one at year. I entirely agree 1, weekly 








rage to be 


expected every year, is putting it too low, to say the least of it. My average 


was 130 from twenty-four birds the first year I kept poul.ry, an‘ that is six 


years ago, and I knew nothing whatever about them. I have been keeping 


them in varying numbers ever since, but | devote per,onal attention to 


them, trap-nest all the pullets, breed only from the best layers, carefully 


mate my pens, and cer ainly should not allow one of my own fowls to waste 


her time in sitting. In fact, in one word, I treat poultry-keeping as [ would 


iny other business, so perhaps that is the reason why I find, on turning to my 
records lor the year, that out of fifteen pu lets I kept lost autumn (having sok 


sixty, which were probably equally good) four of the hens have laid 256, 


£ 
211, 210, 204 

t S since Oc- 

tuber or N. vem- f, 

ber last. Li ** W, 

G. W.’s” theory 

is Corre that 6d, 


per head, or even 
his average profit 
ol Is, 2d. per 
head, is the aver- 
wwe profit tu be 
head 


from poultry, and 


made per 


if they are not 
kepts lely for the 
owner’s table and 
pleasure, will he 
teil me why any- 
one troubi-s to 
keep them at all ? 
MARKY BESANT, 
CREEPERS IN 
NORTH-EAST 
SCOTLAND. 
lo rHe Eprror, 
Sik,—lI shall be 
rrateful for any 
suggestion of 


creepers suitable 





for a white 

harled house in 

North-East Scot- 

land, One side 

I specially wish A GIBRALTAR APE, 

to cover faces 

east, and is very exposed to spring winds, Fropwolum speciosum does very 


well, but I should hke part of that wall to be Does ivy harbour 





should not like that, and I see SOUNTRY LiFE vou are’ 


ZEPHYR, 
than 


insects? If so I 
not much in favour of it 
Wall 


easier to 


shrubs, rather creepers, are recommended, They are far 


train and restrain than coatse-growing climbing growths, lor 


evergreens to the east Cratz .us Pyracantha is desirable, as it withstands a 


great deal of frost and wind, is bright with berries and will grow to a height 
of 20lt, Garrya elliptica ts good for the purpose, but a very icy wind is apt 


to brown the leaves Azara microphylla is much hardier than many suppose. 


We know plants that have been plented against a south wall which have grown 
osed to the north wind, 


almost to tree size right above it where it is fully ex 


reen of its leaves, Fer Ceciduous subjects and on 


that 


varieties vel chiana 


and no frost affects the 


other exposures we trial be made of Buddleia_ variabilis— 


suyge 
uggest 


especially the and magnifica: it proves very hardy and 


is a rapid grower pinned against a hou-e wall; its boughs, ending with its 


lone racemes of heliotrope-like flowers, sweep forward ina perle *t cascade o 
purple, The Japanese quinces, the winter sweet, a selection of vines are ail 
most u-eful, as are also 


such semi-climbers as 


the jasmines and the 

honeysuckles kp. | 
PRIMITIVE 

AGRICULTURE IN 


INDIA, 
{fo mk Eprror, } 
SIR, I enclose a 
pnotograph ol the 
way we roll the 


fields in Central India. 
A palm tree is used 
for the roller, which, 
by the way, does not 
roll, but scrapes along 
the ground, natives 
keep it 
down by their weight. 


At the 
they 


helping to 
same time, 
also break up 
large pieces of svil, 
so that they will pass 
under, fl. M. 
Neemuch, 


India. 


KOBEKTS, 
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